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PREFACE. 

JAM aware that there are some persons, even 
in these restless days of doubt and search 
and inquiry, who are so contented with their 
faith that they deprecate any attempt to ex- 
amine into its evidence. 

Christianity, they say, is a religion of mys- 
teries. We render to our religion the homage 
of blind, unquestioning, humble faith. Mystery 
is beyond the reach of evidence. Leave us 
alone, then, to enjoy our calm repose. 

Others, residing at the opposite pole as re- 
gards religious belief, yet strangely join hands 
here with those at the antipodes. They, too, 
exclaim that Christian evidence had better be 
left alone. What they require is the positive 
proof of touch, sight, and experience ; and such 
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evidence cannot, they suppose, be produced 
with reference to Christian topics. 

Now, between these two extremes, I have 
endeavoured to strike the golden mean. I 
agree with the first critic that God's revelation 
to man proclaims doctrines which are mysteri- 
ous and beyond the power of human reason to 
solve. Only prove to me that the revelation is 
from God, and I am ready to render as unques- 
tioning, and I trust as humble a credence to 
these doctrines as my critic. The difference 
between us lies here. He is ready to believe 
and hope ; but knows not, and apparently 
thinks it unnecessary to know, that for which I 
desire in all reverence and humility to seek, 
*' the reason of the hope that is in us." 

Now such reasons may be ascertained ; and 
here I address my second imaginary critic. I 
cannot prove, indeed, by positive evidence and 
minute analysis, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, or the 
Resurrection ; but it can be shown by proofs 
which would be completely satisfactory as to 
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any other event in near or remote history, that 
the Bible which teaches us these doctrines is a 
supernatural book, and that the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who affirms the truth of the Bible, 
was an historical event, not a legend. If I have 
failed to show this, the failure most surely is 
not due to the poverty or paucity of material, 
but to the want of skill in the workman. 

The considerations which, however imper- 
fectly, I bring forward in the short essays which 
compose this volume, concern, of course, very 
closely the special work to which I have devoted 
thirty years of my life ; namely, the attempt to 
persuade the Chinese to abandon their ancestral 
beliefs for the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This stupendous task would be both an im- 
pertinence and an impossibility were Christianity 
after all not what it professes to be ; namely, 
the one and final plan of salvation for man, God's 
great revelation of justice and of love. And 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the crowning 
proof of its Divine origin and authority. 

For if we spoke merely of ** one Jesus who 
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was dead, and whom Paul afifirmed to be alive," 
without sufificient proof, and simply by the force 
of imagination, we had better be silent alto- 
gether. But if it be an historical fact that 
Jesus Christ died, and rose, and revived, then 
it is the turn for doubt and cavil to be dumb 
The Son of God is speaking, **Let all the earth 
be silent before Him." 

It is a solemn reflection that where Christi- 
anity is rejected nothing in any sense satisfac- 
tory is offered as a substitute. . ** The agnostic 
doctrines," writes Carlyle, " are in appearance 
like fine flour, from which you might expect 
the most excellent bread, but when you come 
to feed upon it, you find it is powdered glass." 

In conclusion, I would earnestly commend to 
any who find the evidences of religion uncon- 
vincing and incomplete, the following remarks 
by Dr. Salmon of Dublin, a consummate 
thinker in mathematics, and a great theological 
authority as well. These words are quoted 
from a sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge on Whit Sunday, 1884. **Let 
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no one complain that he cannot find the evi- 
dences of Christianity perfectly convincing if 
his own conduct be such as will sufficiently 
account for the perplexity he feels ; if he has 
fallen into the habit of neglecting known duties, 
such as the use of the means of grace, private 
prayer, the study of God's word, and public 
worship ; if he deliberately rejects the call 
which each Lord's Day makes upon him to 
lift his thoughts for a time above the petty 
concerns of this life ; or if he allow his imagi- 
nation to be polluted by thoughts impure. It 
is only by habitual affectionate obedience to 
God that we can preserve the power of real- 
ising things unseen." 
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" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved." — Acts x\'\, 31. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY, THE ARGUMENT STATED, 

A RECENT writer, who professes to reject 
-^^ the Old Testament as simply Jewish and 
in no sense inspired, speaks thus : ** Outside of 
Christ we know nought of God." ** To reveal 
better, purer, nobler ideas of the one true God, 
Jesus Christ was born." ** Do we ask now, 
What is the word of God, that we should hear 
it and believe } The answer is short : It is 
Christ Himself. The resolution of our many 
doubts may not come at once. But even now 
we may attain to a foretaste of rest. But how } 
Let us look at Christ, who is not only the em- 
bodiment of all that is most lovely and most 
good, but who claims to be the Truth." 

Now I accept almost all these remarks ; but 
I demand that the inevitable consequence be 
accepted also. If Christ is the Truth, His 
testimony to subjects on which that testimony 
touches must be accepted as true and decisive. 
He speaks ex cathedra, as one having authority. 
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If you believe in Him, you must, I repeat it, 
believe Him, And the argument which I pro- 
pose, God willing, to expand in the following 
essays, not so much for the delights and excite- 
ment of controversy as for the removal of 
doubt and ** the succour of a distressed faith," 
if it may be, is simply this : Jesus Christ Our 
Lord is an Historical Person, and historical not 
merely in the sense that a person so called did 
once really exist, but historical according to the 
description which the Gospel histories contain. 
That He was indeed Emmanuel, God with us, 
come from Heaven to earth ; that He died ; 
that He rose from the grave and returned to 
the Heaven from which He came. These 
great truths, of course, we shall not assume. 
There is no occasion to do so, save from the 
fact that no really sober reasoner, whether 
infidel or not, affects to question the proofs of 
the real existence and surpassing character of 
Jesus Christ. An enthusiastic and well-nigh 
idolatrous biographer of Buddha, for instance, 
writes thus : *' His character is the highest, 
gentlest, holiest, most beneficent, with one 
exception, in the history of thought." And 
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looser thinkers and bolder doubters still, write 
in yet stronger words of homage paid to Jesus 
Christ, ^till we may well examine the proofs 
of.- -His existence and transcendent claims — 
proofs not from the Bible alone, for we are 
waiting for His testimony to that book, and 
this would be but arguing in a circle, though 
internal evidence is ever accepted as of parallel 
value with external. 

When, however, we have reached in argu- 
ment this great standing-point, of which even 
doubters and eclectic believers approve ; if we 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and accept 
Him as Saviour and Teacher for our souls, do 
so honestly. It is a contradiction in terms to 
admire -a man s character as pre-eminently 
noble, perfect, and sublime, and yet to imply or 
assert that He is mistaken on the very subjects 
of which He treats, and on which He declares 
He is fully informed. The best of men may, 
indeed, be in error on some points, but if a man 
of supposed high character asserts that he is 
what he is not, and avows his possession of 
information which after all he does not possess, 
his character is gone ; he is an impostor. Our 
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Lord humbled Himself to assume bodily weak- 
ness and frailty indeed, but surely not human 
ignorance ; never, never, human prevarication. 
Now, to take one great subject of discussion 
We are told by Mr. Spencer that ** the nature 
of the Inscrutable Power which is manifested 
to us through all phenomena, transcends intu- 
ition and is beyond imagination." Prof. Tyndall 
tells us that **so far from a Power being mani- 
fest through phenomena, he has never yet been 
able to discover any trace of mind apart from 

a material envelope." Prof. Huxley, whilst 

• 

asserting that Atheism is as absurd, logically 
speaking, as Polytheism, and that to deny the 
possibility of miracles is as unjustifiable as 
speculative Atheism, yet speaks of ** the un- 
known and the unknowable as the goal of all 
scientific thought." These utterances seem, in 
a measure, and thus baldly stated, mutually 
destructive ; but not to dwell on this, we may 
reply with the late Archbishop of York, thus : 
** You say that God is unknowable ; how do 
you know this ? " We may reply, further, that 
there seem to be many avenues of independent 
thought which reveal or suggest much about 
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God. Footprints of the Creator there are, to 
quote Hugh Miller's expression, in the rocks 
of this material world. We may say broadly 
that it is hard to find evolution there, but that 
it is easy to see creation. God's voice is on 
the rolling air, and in the thunder, and the wild 
waves music. Moreover, design in nature, 
though hotly and scornfully assailed nowadays 
as a proof of the existence of a Designer, has 
not, as some suppose, lost all its power by any 
means, though it requires careful restatement. 

Experience also as to the existence of God 
is an argument of enormous power, for though 
experience of what is proved to be fancy or 
falsehood is, of course, mere fancy, yet expe- 
rience of that which has strong proof of other 
kinds in its favour, is an ancillary evidence 
strong and convincing indeed. Then we cease 
our voices, after examining these collateral 
evidences, and hear Him whom we believe in, 
speak. We refer all to that which has been 
well called ** higher criticism," the voice of the 
Son of God. 

Or if the question be raised as to the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. Can we let the Old Testa- 
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ment go, as disproved, so it is asserted, by 
science in many of its statements, and assailed 
by critical analysis ? Can we cling to the 
Gospels alone, or to only part of them, and 
remain good Christians still ? Here again the 
proofs of inspiration both external and internal 
are neither few nor feeble. There are pro- 
phecies very clearly announced, and, after the 
lapse of ten centuries, clearly fulfilled. Calm 
and prayerful consecutive reading will solve 
most of the difficulties of the Bible. Ex- 
perience also affects this question. Hear the 
utterance not of a paid priest, but of a noble 
Christian layman, the late Lord Hatherley : 
'* Frequent perusals of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have satisfied me," he writes, ** that each 
is an inspired work, such as no wisdom of man 
could have framed ; and, further, that the earlier 
Revelation is inseparably connected with the 
later. Assuredly," Lord Hatherley proceeds, 
*'the two Testaments must stand or fall to- 
gether; assuredly" (and here he touches on 
the argument which I am proposing to con- 
sider), '*if the Old Testament Scriptures be 
devoid in any part of truth, our Lord's testi- 
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mony to them must be untruthful, and then the 
moral world is a chaos and the Christian s hope 
a dream." Here, then, if we believe in Jesus 
Christ, we must believe His testimony to the 
Old Testament and His promise of infallibility 
for the New. 

So, also, with the infinitely solemn question 
of the state after death and of existence at all 
when this life's silver cord is loosed. There 
are strong arguments of engrossing interest, 
from metaphysical considerations, to be urged. 
There is even experience as evidence, if it may 
be admitted ; those wonderful flashes of glory 
which some have seen when at the hour of 
death the veil has seemed to lift for a moment, 
and light not of earth has rested on the beloved 
face of the newly fallen asleep. But let Him 
rather speak who has died and risen again, and 
who is alive in the other world and in this for 
evermore. 

This argument, of course, may be taken in 
different orders. We may first notice auxiliary 
considerations for or against the great subjects 
of debate, and then appeal to the decisive words 
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of Christ : or else we may, as in the case of. 
Bible inspiration and interpretation, ask first 
what Christ teaches, and then, with that deci- 
sive authority, proceed with greater assurance 
to consider the difficulties one by one, or, forti- 
fied by that great word of power, wait awhile 
till brighter light shines. 

I have not attempted, in this book, any elabo- 
rate discussion of the evidential value of miracles 
and prophecy ; not from any doubt as to the 
force of such evidence, but from the fact that 
my attention has been absorbed by the trans- 
cendent importance of one great event, the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, in which event 
miracle attains its highest manifestation, and 
prophecy its clearest fulfilment. 

For, what can be conceived more absolutely 
beyond the power of mans application of 
nature*s known laws, than for One crucified, 
pierced to the heart by a spear, dead, and 
buried, to live and rise again ? And what can 
be imagined more completely beyond the reach 
of mere human foresight than the events of our 
Lord's Incarnation, Life, Death, Resurrection, 
and Ascension into Heaven, which were never- 
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theless foretold in sufificiently explicit language 
by writers who lived some 800 years, and some 
1,000 years, before these events ? 

There is an eager, one may almost call it a 
desperate, attempt being made in these days to 
account for miracles in such a way as to elimi- 
nate the miraculous element altogether, and so 
to destroy altogether the evidential value of 
miracles as a proof of the Divine origin of 
Christianity. 

In a recent book on miracles we are assured 
that ** Christ did perfectly and fully what even 
man may do imperfectly and in part." And the 
reviewer, approving of this position, remarks 
that, **the signs and wonders which seem to us to 
be clearly superhuman may not be so, and even 
if superhuman, are not necessarily Divine. Any 
savage seeing us communicate with a place 
3,000 miles off in two minutes' time, would, on 
verifying the fact, accept it as a miracle, and 
relatively to him it would be a miracle." 

But reasoning of this kind, if applied to Bible 
miracles, is simply throwing dust into the eyes 
of the inquirer. For what imaginable compari- 
son can there be between man s most skilful 
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application of natural laws and of the forces of 
nature, and this, too, only after years of labo- 
rious experiment and research, with, for instance, 
Christ stilling the storm by a word, healing the 
sick, raising the dead, rising Himself, and 
ascending into Heaven ? What comparison 
can there be between the shrewdest isolated 
forecastes of the future, . occasionally verified, 
and very frequently falsified in the event, and 
the long list of Old Testament prophecies 
minutely and invariably fulfilled, or New Testa- 
ment prophecies now in solemn certainty actu- 
ally fulfilling ? Add to this that one great plan 
guides the miracles ; not the display of magical 
art, nor the terrifying to no purpose of the ig- 
norant, but the manifestation of Divine power 
coming to the help of sinful and suffering 
humanity ; whilst prophecy also is one harmo- 
nious chorus of prediction, all centred in one 
object. **The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy/* 

It has been wetl said that **he who believes 
in God as a free personal will, has settled for 
himself the possibility of miracles." And again, 
*' Why should miracle, that is. Divine interven- 
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tion, be assumed to be a derangement of the 
order of Nature, and not rather a healing and 
restoring of order destroyed by sin ? " Above 
all, we must bear in mind that our Lord Him- 
self appeals to His miracles as proofs of His 
mission, and to prophecy as a testimony to that 
mission. 

I would recommend to my readers the 
chapters on miracles in Dr. Christlieb's Modern 
Doubt and Christian Belief, from which I 
quote above ; also Mozley's Banipton Lectures 
on Miracles ; a lecture by the late Dr. Hough- 
ton on miracles, published by the Christian 
Evidence Society; and as a larger book, one 
of old standing and unimpaired value, Newton 
on the Prophecies. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION. 



" Declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the Resurrection from the 
dead." — Romans \. 4. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION, 

TT will be well to notice at once a funda- 
mental objection which may be urged as to 
the main point on which I rest my argument 
with reference to natural and revealed religion. 
. The argument, as I have briefly sketched it 
in the introductory chapter, is this : On the 
great subjects of the existence and nature of 
God, the claims of the Bible to our credit and 
faith, and the reality of a future state, very 
much may be urged from metaphysical con- 
siderations, from analogy, and from history ; 
but in order to obtain that certainty which we 
all crave for, one final court of appeal remains, 
the decision, the authoritative teaching of Jesus 
Christ. And it is to some extent an encour- 
agement to expect certainty in these great 
spiritual questions, when we reflect that those 
matters which can be decided with absolute 
certainty in physical phenomena are precisely 

M. R. '^ 2 
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those over which the observer has no control, 
namely, the heavenly bodies. This line of 
proof is just that suggested by Simmias in the 
Phsedo of Plato : ** It seems to me, Socrates, 
that to know the certainty about such questions 
in the present life is a thing either impossible 
or exceedingly difficult. . . . Yet it is sheer 
cowardice not to test thoroughly what is said 
about them. We may then take the best and 
most irrefragable of human theories and use it 
as a raft, so to speak, to convey us, though in 
much danger, through the sea of life, unless, 
indeed, one were enabled to accomplish the 
passage, with no risk of error or mishap, upon 
the firmer conveyance of a word from God!' 

Now, if Jesus Christ be what He claimed 
to be, not merely a teacher come from God, 
though that were much, but the Son of t;he 
Eternal visiting this earth to teach, to live, to 
die, to rise, and then to return to the Heaven 
from which He came, His witness on subjects 
of which He treats — and He speaks of all 
these great and absorbing topics — must be 
decisive ; must be this ** word from God!' 

No, it is replied — and I quote here the words 
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of Bishop Colenso, as one of the most out- 
spoken advocates of the view I am about to 
mention and to set aside — '* An unfaltering 
belief in our Lord's true Divinity is not incon- 
sistent with the persuasion that since as man 
He increased in wisdom and stature, so He 
might have been mistaken in some of His 
human utterances, especially as they coincided 
with the highest religious teaching of that day.'* 
Mr. Gore s position in Ltcx Mundi, though 
carefully and jealously guarded and explained, 
differs but little from this in principle. His 
position is briefly as follows, and in his own 
words: **The Incarnation was a self-emptying 
of God to reveal Himself under conditions of 
human nature ; and He used human nature 
. . . its growth in knowledge^ and its limita- 
tion of knowledge." It follows, therefore, '*that 
the utterances of Christ about the Old Testa- 
ment do not seem to be nearly defined or clear 
enough to allow of our supposing that in this 
case He is departing from the general method 
of the Incarnation, by bringing to bear the un- 
veiled beams of the Godhead, to anticipate or 
foreclose a development of human knowledge/' 
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This position is guarded and explained thus : 
** Here in the Old Testament, as it finally 
appears, irrespective of the methods by which 
it came into being, is the Holy Spirit's Work." 
And again, a passage of the first importance : 
** This limitation of knowledge in our Lord's 
Human Nature must not be confused with 
fallibility or liability to human delusion ; be- 
cause it was doubtless guarded by the Divine 
purpose which led Jesus Christ to take it upon 
Himself." 

Yet, surely, there must be '* fallibility" if not 
** human delusion," or more bluntly '' a mis- 
take," in our Lord's word, '* Moses wrote of 
Me," if after all Moses did not write the books 
which bear his name. 

And observe further that the only utterance of 
our Lord recorded during this period of *' in- 
crease in wisdom and stature," namely. His 
youth, is one in which He bears no equivocal 
testimony to His Divine Sonship, a claim which 
these critics of His accuracy do not challenge. 
Our Lord's authoritative teaching began after 
His baptism and temptation. He went to that 
temptation, says St. Luke, **full of the Holy 
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Ghost;" He returned from it *'in the power of 
the Spirit." St. Johns expression is a very 
remarkable one, and bears immediately on this 
question : ** He whom God hath sent, speaketh 
the words of God : for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measttre unto Him" (St. John iii. 34). 

Moreover, the clearest testimony of all to 
the Old Testament Scriptures (and to this 
Bishop Colenso specially referred) was during 
those mysterious forty days, when beyond 
death, come up from Hades, and just about to 
re-enter Heaven, no mistake, surely, nought 
but the very truth of God, fell from the 
Saviour s lips. I cannot admit, therefore, that 
this objection, when once looked at, is worthy 
of consideration at all. I do not wish to char- 
acterize it harshly, but I simply lay it aside as 
absolutely untenable on the testimony of those 
very Gospel histories from an expression in 
which it derives its sole apparent justification. 

The great object before us at present, then, 
is to examine the foundations of our faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as Emmanuel, God with 
us, for a time ; then through death passing up- 
wards to the home He had left ; declared by 
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those great events to be the Son of God with 
power ; and therefore to be believed and re- 
ceived as the great enlightener of our darkness, 
the silencer of our doubts. Observe, then, 
first of all, that the historical character of Jesus 
Christ is admitted by those who can hardly be 
said in any Christian sense to be believers in 
Jesus Christ. R^nan, in his luxuriant language, 
speaks of ** this sublime Person who daily 
presides over the destiny of the world " as 
one ** in whom is condensed all that is good 
and exalted in our nature." Strauss speaks of 
Christ as ** standing in the first line of those 
who have developed the ideal of humanity ; " 
and John Stuart Mill speaks of ** pre-eminent 
genius combined in Jesus Christ with the 
quality of probably the greatest moral reformer 
and martyr to His mission who ever existed 
upon the earth." I do not pause to criticise 
these expressions. I merely draw attention 
to the fact that these bold thinkers would have 
spoken otherwise could they have honestly set 
aside the persuasion that Jesus Christ is an 
historical person, and that for His history we 
must consult the Gospels. And as to the 
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character of those Gospels, Rousseau's testi- 
mony, though often adduced, is worth repeating 
here : — ** The Gospel," he says, '' has marks of 
truth so great, so striking, so perfectly inimit- 
able, that the inventor of it would be more 
astonishing than the hero.'* And Mill's testi- 
mony is more striking still. In his Essays on 
Theism he writes thus : ** Who among the 
disciples of Jesus, or among their proselytes, 
was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed 
to Jesus, of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels .f^ Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee, as certainly not St. Paul." 

We may accept, then, on testimony which 
doubters in Christianity will hardly refuse to 
recognise, this certain fact, that the Gospels are 
historical, as biographies of a real historical 
person, Jesus Christ. 

I may notice further the extraordinary weight 
of testimony which sustains the genuineness 
and authenticity of these documents. The 
anonymous writer whom I quoted in my last 
chapter, while professing to be an earnest be- 
liever in our Lord, yet fears that *' the ^lovely 
Gospels themselves are assailable by modern 
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criticism ; one of them, some say, is a forgery ; 
another, an incorrect compilation ; a third, full 
of interpolations and erasures/* The following 
words of Farrar's, however, give a far more 
sober and scholarly summing-up of this ques- 
tion. '' That the three earliest Gospels," he 
says, **at any rate existed before the siege of 
Jerusalem, and that they had, before the middle 
of the second century, acquired a . sacred 
authority, may be regarded as a conclusion 
which has been won from the inevitable can- 
dour of reluctant adversaries." It is the tradi- 
tion of the Singhalese, with reference to 
Buddhist literature, that no Buddhist book was 
written within four hundred years of Buddha's 
death. And with reference to St. John s Gos- 
pel, Farrar says, that **if the external evidence, 
though less decisive than we could have de- 
sired, is not inadequate, the internal evidence 
is simply overwhelming. It is my sincere be- 
lief that the difficulties of accepting the Gospel 
are mainly superficial, and that they are in- 
finitely less formidable than those involved in 
its rejection." Canon Cook, the editor of the 
Speakers Bible, says further, that ** though 
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hotly contested, as might be expected, consider- 
ing its vital importance, it is triumphantly, nay, 
irrevocably, secured, attested by external evi- 
dence ever more perfect, and by internal 
evidence, daily more convincing." It is worth 
noticing, in passing, that the very extremest 
school of German criticism admits the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Romans and also of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the 
Resurrection is proclaimed as a central truth. 

In the ** Testament of the Twelve Apostles," 
a very early Christian romance, written between 
A.D. 100 and 120, we gather that in those very 
early days, ** St. Paul's writings," including, 
under this term, the Gospel of St. Luke, the 
Acts, and most of the Epistles bearing his 
name, were reckoned amongst the ** Holy 
Books " ; a familiar phrase for the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures.^ 

I may notice, further, that whereas the earliest 
manuscript of Herodotus is of the tenth century, 
we possess in Europe three manuscripts of the 
New Testament ; the Vatican and the Sinaitic 

^ Cf. an Article in the Churchman^ April, 189 1, by 
Professor Stanley Leathes. 
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of the fourth century, and the Alexandrine 
early in the fifth ; this last written, according to 
Canon Cook, between a.d. 380 and 410; all 
three of them, therefore, composed much nearer 
to the great events they relate to than we are 
to Luther and the Reformation. 

Now, these Gospels all relate the narrative 
of the Resurrection of our Lord, whereby, as 
my text affirms. He was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, and, as such, an in- 
fallible witness and teacher. Two of the Evan- 
gelists, observe, were eye-witnesses, and saw 
and conversed with the Risen Saviour. The 
two others were, according to the testimony of 
Papias in the second century, in the one case, 
and according to the witness of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the other, close companions of two 
who saw and conversed with their Risen Lord, 
namely, St. Peter and St. Paul. The history 
of the Resurrection, therefore, is not a hearsay 
story, but depends on first-hand testimony. 
Now, is that story true } Was the Resurrection 
a fact, or, as R^nan calls it, a fancy ** produced 
by a sweet mystical taint in the character of the 
Apostles " ? Was it a great and triumphant 
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truth, or a ** splendid guess," a ** vague but 
loving hope " ? I select three proofs out of a 
very large number which might be adduced. 

Take, first of all, the history of Peter, an 
historical character, surely, if we can admit any 
to be such. Well, what do we find } Two 
great events in his life are related, separated by 
an interval of scarcely two months. 

It is the night before the Crucifixion. Peter, 
after his sudden awaking, follows his Master 
at a distance. He enters the High Priest's 
Palace, and cringes and cowers there before 
the servants of the court, and before the maid 
who kept the door. Three times over he 
denies all knowledge of the Nazarene. 

The next day Jesus Christ is crucified. He 
dies, and is buried. All is over. That which 
Peter had deprecated ; that which he had al- 
most laughed away as surely never to happen, 
the Crucifixion of our Lord, had taken place. 
Two months pass by, and we meet Peter again 
nearly in the same place. But, see, he is not 
cringing, but upright ; not afraid, but bold as a 
lion ; and this not in the presence of the ser- 
vants, but before the High Priest himself. 
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How do we account for this great change ? 
You see he was not arrested on some general 
charge, but still in direct connection with the 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth. What, then, on 
the same subject, had turned denial into con- 
fession ? He tells us the reason. God had 
raised up Jesus Christ of Nazareth from the 
dead (Acts iv. lo). 

Now, for gain persons will deceive both 
themselves and others ; and wonders related in 
after days by enthusiastic inventors must be 
received with, at the best, incredulity. And, 
in order to shelter themselves from confusion 
and to preserve their credit intact, the chief 
priests might easily invent the lie which they 
did, as a fact, compose ; and the soldiers, with 
large money in their hands and powerful in- 
fluence to shield them should the falsehood be 
noised abroad, might well accept the lie. But 
Peter brought only loss, obloquy, persecution, 

and trial on himself and on those who listened 

« 

to his story. Could a lie, a known, a tested, an 
observed falsehood, make a timid man brave ? 
Had Jesus Christ not risen, then, with some 
tender memory still of the departed, but with 
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no hope ; — that Master, after all, as the ribald 
Jews had said, **a deceiver," declaring that He 
would rise the third day, and now not risen — 
so Peter would have gone back to his boat and 
his nets ; and no gleam of sunlight on the blue 
lake would ever have brought joy again to his 
darkened and disappointed soul. 

Take St. PauFs case. Lord Lyttleton, a 
well-known diplomatist and politician in the 
reign of George II., who had, as Johnson tells 
us in his Lives of the Poets, ** in the pride of 
youthful confidence, with the help of corrupt 
conversation, entertained doubts of Christi- 
anity/' was turned into an earnest believer, 
chiefly by St. Paul's history. '* I thought," 
says he, "the conversion and Apostleship of 
St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself 
a demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity 
to be a Divine revelation." He demands for 
this argument no more than Strauss admits, 
and Rdnan takes as certain. They both con- 
cede SauFs persecution of the followers of the 
Crucified and his journey to Damascus to 
apprehend the disciples of Jesus. And they 
also admit that, for some cause or other, this 
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red-handed opponent became a preacher of 
the faith he once destroyed. What was that 
cause ? Saul had nothing to gain, everything 
to lose, for Christ ; for honour he exchanged 
shameful treatment ; for influence and respect, 
unceasing toil, suffering and persecution. And 
this indisputable fact disposes at once of the 
three possible alternatives which Lord Lyttleton 
mentions. Was Saul an impostor trying to de- 
ceive others ? Was he an enthusiast imposed 
upon by his own imagination ? Was he de- 
ceived by the fraud of others ? The first could 
not be, for Paul had no inducement to offer 
whereby to delude others. The third could 
not be, for, in Dr. Arnold's indignant words, 
'* the idea of men writing mythic histories be- 
tween the time of Livy and Tacitus, and Paul 
mistaking them for realities ! '* And the second 
could not be, for, though in the midday heat 
and fury of his fanatical march he might ima- 
gine a voice encouraging his enterprise, surely 
no enthusiasm would have created a voice or 
vision which for ever quenched that fury and 
shattered his murderous purpose. His own 
account is the only possible account, the only 
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reasonable explanation of the acknowledged 
wonder. ** Have I not seen Christ Jesus our 
Lord ? " Saul of Tarsus saw with his own 
eyes the blessed face and heard with his own 
ears the very voice of the Crucified, the Risen, 
the Ascended Saviour. His conversion proves 
the Resurrection. 

I think it is Tyndall who says, that thought- 
ful minds are becoming more and more suspi- 
cious of the supernatural as an explanation of 
phenomena in nature. But, surely, there is 
something much more to be dreaded than the 
supernatural, and that is, the refusal to re- 
cognise the supernatural when in very deed it 
stoops to man. ** Is not every seriously minded 
man anxious " (in Mr. Hutton s words) ** to 
take hold, if he so may, of a Divine hand, 
stretched out to help him through the excite- 
ment and the languor, the joy, the sorrow, the 
storm and sunshine of this unintelligible life ? " 

Or, if the objection is felt in some minds that 
these arguments, after all, rest on documents 
the question as to the veracity of which is to 
form part of my present discussion, and that 
it seems like an assumption to appeal to them, 
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though I might rejoin that I assume thus far 
no more than doubters and freethinkers them- 
selves admit ; yet take, then, this one more 
proof of our Lord's Resurrection, a proof which 
rests on ground outside the area of disputed 
documents. How do we account for the rise 
and progress of the Christian religion ? " No 
fact in the world's histor}%" writes Archdeacon 
Norris, **is more certain than that 1800 years 
ago, in the broad daylight of the Roman Em- 
pire, there came into existence, and rapidly 
increased in numbers, a society of men calling 
themselves Christians. Almost immediately 
after the shameful death of its Founder, this 
religion arose, and it has spread since then 
through the world, perpetuating wherever it 
goes, by sacred symbol, the memory and 
history of that shameful death." Here we 
assume nothing from the Bible. Tacitus, the 
contemporary Roman historian, in his Annals^ 
XV. 66, writing with a strong heathen pre- 
judice, mentions Christians by name, and adds : 
** Their founder was one Christus, who suffered 
capital punishment under Pontius Pilate ; but 
this mischievous superstition, repressed for a 
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while, burst forth again, not only through 
Judaea, where it first arose, but also in 
Rome." He then relates Nero*s persecutions 
in the year a.d. 64. Forty years later, Pliny 
the Younger, writing to Trajan, relates the 
spread, of this religion through Asia Minor, 
and describes in well-known words the Chris- 
tians meeting before dawn to sing alternate 
hymns to Christ as God, vowing abstinence 
from fraud, theft, adultery, and covetousness ; 
and then reassembling to eat a harmless meal, 
doubtless this very Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. **This state of things," says Pliny, '*had 
been going on for more than twenty years." 

How can all this be accounted for ? What 
had the Founder done ? He wrote nothing* 
He lived a short life. He taught a few 
disciples. He went about doing good; and 
then He died, aye ! died on the cross as a 
malefactor. What religion could survive such 
a blow ? Who would believe in a poor man, 
a Nazarene, a carpenter, who had been cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried ? 

How was it then, that so far from hiding 
and hushing up the sad and shameful story, as 

M. R. % 
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loving survivors would do, those who had seen 
Him die, commemorate that death with solemn 
joy ; probably by a daily celebration in those 
early days. How was it ? He had risen again 
in triumph after that death and burial, and He 
had ascended in their sight to heaven. This 
they affirmed ; this the first Christians pro- 
claimed ; not some years after, but only a few 
days after the event ; not in some other land, 
but in Judaea ; not in some other city, but in 
the place of death, Jerusalem'; proclaimed it 
to the judges who had condemned Jesus to 
death ; and proclaimed it to the multitudes who 
had shouted for His death. Was it false, this 
resurrection ? Was it a sublime fancy, a loving 
hope ? Well, if false, it must have been known 
to be false ; either to the relaters of the story, 
who faced death with joy because of its truth ; 
or to the hearers who, had it been false, with 
louder shouts than on Holy Thursday, and yet 
merrier ribaldry than on Good Friday, would 
have swept away the false and lying Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, they are pricked to 
the heart. Nothing but the historical fact of 
the Resurrection can reasonably account for 
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the notorious and indisputable fact of the rise, 
the stand, the advance of Christianity ; first in 
the very place of its supposed annihilation, and 
then through the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire, in the full meridian of civiliza- 
tion, free inquiry, and accurate thought. It is, 
I think, quite beside the mark to assert that if 
the existence of Christianity proves the truth 
of the religion, the claims of other religions 
may be said to be established by the existence 
of those religions ; because the conditions are 
wholly out of comparison. And when to this 
you add the equally indisputable fact that these 
events are connected with the remote past as 
well as with these modern days ; that prophecies 
of the birth, and death, and resurrection, and 
kingdom, of the Messiah, all minutely fulfilled 
in the person of Jesus, were contained in books 
from 600 to 1,000 years old, guarded and pre- 
served with jealous care by the Jews, the 
bitterest foes of Christianity ; and when you 
reflect that Jesus Christ Himself, when on earth, 
on the one hand asserted His Deity, on the 
other His Crucifixion and Resurrection, those 
prophecies having been written according to 
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and under the inspiration of the Spirit of Holi- 
ness, then, surely, the realization of the predic- 
tion which we have been considering sanctions 
and confirms the claim of Deity ; and Jesus 
Christ is declared to be the Son of God with 
power by the might of that stupendous miracle, 
the Resurrection from the Dead. As such, 
then, we have a Teacher and a Guide to whom 
we may refer all questions of the soul's doubts 
and difficulties ; and His decision we may im- 
plicitly believe as final. 

**The unpreparedness of the disciples," writes 
Edersheim, '* their previous opinions, their new 
testimony unto martyrdom ; the foundation of 
the Christian Church ; the testimony of so 
many, singly, and in company . . . point 
with unerring certainty to the historical truth of 
the Resurrection." And the same writer quotes 
from Reuss with reference to apparent discre- 
pancies in the Gospel narratives of the Resur- 
rection, to the effect that, ** if this fundamental 
dogma of the Church had been the outcome of 
invention, care would have been taken to secure 
strict and literal agreement in -the different 
accounts." 
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I propose, then, to consider, with this authori- 
tative appeal ever at hand, the amount of know- 
ledge which we possess from other sources as 
to the being and attributes of God. Mean- 
while, as I referred to the test of experience in 
my opening chapter, let me add one word in 
conclusion on this special point. 

Alleged experience, though not to be wholly- 
set aside as evidence, must yet be viewed with 
grave suspicion when there is no other evi- 
dence, or when the burden of proof weighs in 
the other direction. But when experience is 
pleaded in corroboration of strong collateral 
testimony, then, surely, it obtains the utmost 
importance. 

Now the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead is demonstrated, as we have seen, 
amongst very many other proofs, by its master- 
ful influence not only on the characters of well- 
known individuals, but also on the broad history 
of the world. 

And is it then all for nothing, that through 
these eighteen centuries an innumerable com- 
pany, weary and heavy laden with sin and 
sorrow, with doubt and disappointment, have 
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come as they were in faith to this Saviour of 
men, and have found rest, eternal rest, to their 
souls ? 



Note. — The question is sometimes raised 
why, on the supposition that the Gospel narra- 
tive of the Life, Death, and Resurrection of our 
Lord be true, contemporary history is so silent 
on the subject. 

In the preceding chapter I have shown that 
Roman history is not wholly silent, and the 
allusions, though brief and contemptuous, do 
not carry, on that account, any the less weight. 

Other allusions and corroborations are ad- 
duced by the early fathers, e.g., to the historian 
Phallus and the chronicler Phlegon, who record 
both a great earthquake, and also a great dark- 
ness, about the time of our Lord's death. The 
oracle at Tralium (the home of Phlegon) is 
said to have replied to a question as to the 
darkness, ** Either the God of Nature is suffer- 
ing, or He sympathizes with one who suffers." 
But, to my mind, silence in pagan or Jewish 
history (for the celebrated passage in Josephus, 
XVI I L iii. 3, must probably be accounted 
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Spurious) IS just what we should have ex- 
pected. What cared the Roman world for the 
asserted miracles and kingly pretensions of a 
poor Jewish carpenter who was beyond doubt 
crucified? What cared the Jews for a Messiah 
come out of Nazareth, and not to conquer, but 
to die a shameful death ? And yet that silence 
is perforce broken, and in the fact of the rise 
of Christianity which pagan history records, 
and in the fact of the dispersion of the Jews 
which the world's history narrates, the Gospel 
narrative is shown to be reasonable, and the 
only adequate explanation of acknowledged 
facts. 
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" Thy Name also is so nigh : and that do Thy wondrous 
works declare." — Psalm Ixxv. 2 (P.B.). 




CHAPTER III. 

WHAT DO WE KNOW OF GOD? 

*' " I ^HE more thought advances, the less do 
we know of God/* Such is the opinion 
of one of the leading thinkers of these modern 
days, Herbert Spencer. ** Is not science," asks 
Professor Lias, of Cambridge, in reply, *' a pro- 
gressive revelation of God ? " 

In these two sentences we have the issue 
fairly brought before us on this great contro- 
versy as to the possibility of knowing God. 

I propose to conduct the argument, first, 
from considerations which natural religion sug- 
gests, and secondly, from the teaching of Him 
who was declared to be the Son of God by 
the proved Resurrection from the dead, and 
whose utterances, therefore, must of necessity 
be decisive. 

Now, it is as well to notice here in passing 
that the alleged fact of knowing nothing about 
God, even if proved, would not, according to 
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Spencers teaching, in any sense imply that 
God is not. All that he seems to assert is 
that God is ** unknowable.** ** Evolution/* he 
says, ** is the manifestation of a power utterly 
inscrutable to the mind of man.** You see that 
a power is admitted ; "an infinite and eterna 
energy from which all things proceed.*' The 
philosopher, perhaps, will not object to call 
that power ** God.** He merely maintains that 
this power is inscrutable, unknowable. 

Unfortunately, as is so often the case, pupils 
are inclined to go beyond their teachers, and 
very many have . adopted the illogical con- 
clusion, that since God is said to be unknow- 
able, we can afford to dismiss the idea of God 
from our philosophy and from the regulation 
of conduct. As Bishop Eraser expresses it, 
'* The Agnostic neither denies nor affirms 
God ; he simply puts the idea on one side.** 

Now, we are told by Spencer that ''space 
and time are wholly incomprehensible as 
entities;" ''matter^ too, in its ultimate nature, 
is as absolutely inconceivable as space and 
time.** ** All efforts to understand the essential 
nature of motion^ bring us to alternative impos- 
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sibiHties of thought." ** It is impossible, once 
more, to form any idea of force itself; and 
equally impossible to comprehend its mode of 
exercise;" and, finally (I am still quoting 
Spencer), ** the personality of which each is 
conscious is a thing the knowledge of which 
is forbidden by the very laws of thought." 

Now I do not feel at all competent to dispute 
the accuracy of these metaphysical assertions ; 
though it has been shrewdly suggested, that if 
all metaphysical conceptions of phenomena be 
ultimately reducible to an absurdity, the key 
to metaphysical science has yet to be found. 
At any rate, it must be apparent to any sober 
reasoner, that the inability to grasp an idea by 
mental effort does not prove the falsity of the 
idea, just as the refusal or the professed in- 
ability to believe a doctrine or a narrative, does 
not prove such necessarily to be untrue. Still, 
granting the accuracy of these assertions, never- 
theless, space, time, matter, motion, force and 
personal identity, all exist; you cannot put 
them on one side and have nothing to do with 
them. Why, then, should it be so hastily con 
eluded that even if God were unknowable and 
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inscrutable, there is on that account no God, 
or that you can put the idea aside altogether ? 
The Bible itself admits and asserts the mystery 
of God*s being and nature. ** Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him." ** Canst thou 
by searching find out God } " But the asser- 
tion of Agnosticism, that God is unknowable, 
is, as Mr. Martineau observes, self-contradic- 
tory ; for it affirms that we know so much at 
any rate, namely, that He cannot be known. 
Or, as the late Archbishop of York stated it, 
** it assumes the existence of God, and in the 
same breath separates us from Him for ever." 

I cannot afford to notice at any length the 
coarse and vulgar Atheism of these days and of 
the past David's utterance, ** The foolish body 
hath said in his heart. There is no God," has 
been bitterly complained of, as though it ex- 
hibited want of sympathy with that which has 
been so truly called ** the sorrows of scepticism." 
But the context shows to whom David referred. 
** They are corrupt ; they have done abominable 
works" (Psalm xiv. i). It is convenient and 
agreeable to say in one's heart, ** there is no 
God," when that evil heart is inclining one to 
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break Divine laws and to violate conscience. 
And while inquiry is not foolish, and doubt not 
in any sense to be ridiculed, yet surely nothing 
can be so foolish as the bare assertion, There 
is no God ; for it involves a most foolhardy 
assumption, namely, that the assertor has 
searched through all space and all time for Him 
who, by the very statement of the case, is in- 
visible, and that not having found Him, therefore 
He is not ! 

Laying aside, therefore, the consideration of 
such immoderate assertions as these, let us 
inquire whether there be such a teacher as 
natural religion ; whether, in fact, we can know 
anything of God from science. 

Take, first of all, the ancient argument from 
design. That argument Paley polished, ar- 
ranged, and, in admirably clear and forcible 
language, urged in opposition to Hume. But 
it is older than Paley. Cicero, in his treatise 
on the nature of the gods, and in his Tusculan 
disputations, maintained ** that there was one 
God, one Supreme Being, incorporeal, eternal, 
self-existent ; who created the world by His 
powef, and sustains it by His providence* 
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This he inferred from the consent of all nations ; 
the order and beauty of the heavenly bodies ; 
the evident marks of counsel, wisdom, and a 
fitness to certain ends, observable in the whole 
and in every part of the visible world. And he 
declares that person unworthy of the name of 
man, who can believe all this to have been 
made by chance. Further, in reply to the 
epicurean idea of the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, he says: ** He who believes this (as 
accounting for the visible creation) may as well 
believe that the letters of the alphabet in pro- 
fusion, made of gold or some other substance, 
if thrown on the ground, would fall into such 
order as legibly to form a book, e.g., the Annals 
of Ennius.'* ^ ** No doubt," writes Max Muller, 
*' there existed in the human mind, from the 
very beginning, something, whether we call it 
a suspicion, an innate idea, an intention, or a 
sense of the Divine* What distinguished man 
from the rest of the animal creation is that in- 
eradicable feeling of dependence and reliance 
upon some higher power, a consciousness of 



^ Quoted from Middleton. 
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bondage from which the very name of religion 
was derived/* ^ 

Now it is important to observe that though 
this argument from design is very hotly assailed, 
and though Paley s statement of it, as well as 
Cicero's, may require revision, yet the fact of 
design in Nature is not denied by any compe- 
tent observer. The following is a suggested 
*' resetting" of Paley's argument : — 

** The perceived collocation or combination of 
phenomena or forces in Nature towards a given 
result, produces in the mind the immediate con- 
viction of an intelligent purpose behind such 
phenomena or forces." ^ 

Sir William Thompson, when President of 
the British Association, in 1877, spoke thus: 
** The argument from design has been much 
too greatly lost sight of in recent zoological 
researches. Overwhelmingly strong proofs of 
intelligent and benevolent design lie all around 



^ Chips from a German Workshop^ i. 238. 

^ " Final Cause ; a Critique of the Failure of Paley and 
the Fallacy of Hume." By J. P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D., 
U.S., Vol. xiii. fournal of Transactions of the Victoria In* 
stituie. 

M. R. A 
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US ; and if ever perplexities, metaphysical or 
scientific, turn us away for a time, they come 
back with irresistible force, showing us through 
Nature the influence of a free will, and teaching 
us that all living things depend on one ever- 
acting Creator and Ruler." 

Prof. Thomson, in describing the proofs of 
design in the formation and storage of coal in 
the earth, quotes Prof. Tyndall, who, in trans- 
cendental language indeed, yet distinctly, as- 
serts this : ** Nature," he says, '' has proposed to 
herself the task of storing up the sunlight. To 
this end she has overspread the earth with 
organisms which, when living, take in the solar 
light. With \\\\s prevision, the existence of the 
human race itself is inseparably connected." 
Now, what, we ask, do proposals, an end in 
view, and prevision, mean but design and final 
cause " ? ^ Only the materialist denies person 
ality to the designer, and speaks of a thinking 
substance. 

* Journals of Victoria Institute^ vol. xiii. p. 148. I quote 
frequently from the transactions of this influential and in- 
valuable Society, the Victoria Institute ; and I heartily com- 
mend the volumes of Transactions as full of scientific 
information of the first importance. 
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For surely design does inevitably imply a 
designer of some nature. Neither must the 
force of the argument be turned aside by the 
objection that the existence of a designer im- 
plies a designer anterior to himself. This is 
assertion and assumption, no argument. The 
laws of thought require an ultimate origin. 
You cannot hang a chain on successive links in 
vacancy. And as this is an age intolerant of 
miracle and suspicious of the supernatural, why 
should we have forced upon our acceptance a 
miracle infinitely more stupendous than any of 
those in the Bible, namely, design without a 
designer, adaptation of means to an end without 
an adapter ? And if this point be conceded, 
we ask further. Why should something far more 
mysterious than the supernatural be invoked to 
satisfy the demand for a designer ? ** The 
materialist," says Tyndall, '' prolongs his vision 
backward across the boundary of experimental 
evidence, and discovers in matter the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of life^" 
Mark the words, '* across the boundary of ex- 
perimental evidence." Hume says that experi- 
ence is our only safe guide ; and that, having 
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no experience of creation, we cannot argue from 
other experiences. Tyndall says that '* beyond 
the boundary of experimental evidence we find 
the promise of self creation." Surely this is 
unbelief outdoing all the credulity of faith. 
** Mere denial of the existence of God," it has 
been said, **will not ensure against doubt on 
other subjects." It seems to me, however, 
almost as though it would thus ensure ; for the 
man who believes that greatest of all wonders, 
design in the creation and no designer, or that 
the designer is matter and not a personal God, 
may well accept any other marvel. 

Indeed, there seems to be a kind of intuitive 
perception which guides us in this matter, as 
Hume himself appears to admit. *' Throw 
several pieces of steel together," he says, 
** without shape or form, and they will never 
array themselves so as to complete a watch." 
And though we have no experience of creation^ 
yet we have abundant experience of the con- 
nection between contrivance and its results, and 
the absence of contrivance and its results. 
Science itself (it has been said) is one grand 
procession beyond the bounds of experience. 
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Surely, also, it is an assumption to say, with 
reference to the illustration of the watch, that 
the watch we know was made, but Nature 
grows. That begs the whole question. Even 
in art and man s device we speak of an oil or 
water-colour painting as growing day by day 
under the artist's hand. What proof, then, is 
there that the hand of the Almighty is not laid 
on all the processes of Nature ? 

And as to the personality of the designer. 
Think for a moment of what scientific authori- 
ties tell us about this matter, which is well-nigh 
deified by philosophic speculation. Matter 
consists of about sixty elementary substances. 
Each elementary substance is composed of only 
one kind of atoms ; but the atoms composing 
this substance are all precisely similar the one 
to the other. The combination of the atoms of 
different elementary substances is not done at 
random, but according to fixed law. Whence 
came these atoms ? How is their division and 
order to be accounted for ? ^ Were they 



^ Cf. The Testimony of a Dew-drop to its Creator, 
H. Noel, M.A. 
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launched into existence by chance, like Cicero's 
letters of the alphabet, or Hume's pieces of 
steel for the watch ; and did they arrange them- 
selves ? Or, have they existed from eternity 
thus ? An answer to both these questions is 
supplied by no mean authority, Sir John 
Herschel. ** When we see a number of things 
precisely alike, we do not believe this similarity 
to have originated except from a common 
principle independent of them ; '* and again, 
**The discoveries alluded to effectually destroy 
the idea of an eternal self-existent matter, by 
giving to each of its atoms the essential char- 
acter at once of a manufactured article and a 
subordinate agent." 

The idea of a creation, therefore, is demanded 
by the phenomena of Nature ; and the necessity 
for an intelligent personal power outside Nature 
as the designer and creator, is as imperative in 
the universe as in the microcosm of the work 
and design of man. ** For every house is 
builded by some man ; but He that built all 
things is God" (Heb. iii. 4). 

As Tennyson says of the sea-shell : — 
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" Frail, but a work Divine ! 
Made so fairily well, 
With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute ; 
A miracle of design." 

How then, rejoins the objector, do you account 
for the obvious imperfections, the flaws, the 
apparent mistakes, the useless rudimentary- 
organs in some animals, the stupendous waste, 
as it seems to be, of light and heat from the 
sun ; how can these be reconciled with the 
supposition not of a God only, but of a God 
Omnipotent and All- wise. It is indeed asserted 
by Mill, that contrivance itself implies limitation 
of either power or wisdom. But supposing the 
contrivance to be adequate for its end, I fail to 
see any force in the objection. Moreover, these 
contrivances, these instances of thought, adap- 
tation, and design in Nature, may be condescen- 
sion to pupil man — outline sketches, if I may in 
all reverence use such a word — not the highest 
possible display of the infinite power of our 
Master, God. An exhaustive reply to the 
difficulty cannot, however, be attempted here ; 
but meanwhile, remembering that there is a 
vast preponderance of manifest proofs of 
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wisdom, power, and goodness, in creation, I 
may enumerate in passing some of the answers 
which have been offered. Each one is sug- 
gestive, though not perhaps individually com- 
plete. The Duke of Argyll, in his Reign of 
Law, thinks these rudimentary organs mere 
signs to mark the great orders to which the 
creatures belong ; others think the disuse ot 
what by altered circumstances has become 
superfluous, a proof in itself of a superintending 
intelligence and power. ** Rudiments," says 
the Dean of Canterbury, ** prove that Nature 
might have given more, but has not done so. 
Why ? Because the further gift would have 
been useless." Others remind us that creation 
may not be complete ; and if it be carried on as 
we are so confidently told by evolution, wait 
then till the species is fully evolved before you 
arraign the Creator s skill. 

It is noticeable also that scientific observa- 
tion, though but in its infancy, while revealing 
difficulties does also reveal the explanation of 
former difficulties. Both the naturalist Buffon 
and the astronomer Laplace have been set right 
in this way. 
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But there is one consideration which we 
cannot afford to forget, and that is that the 
presence of evil and consequent suffering in 
the world has convulsed, as St. Paul expresses 
it in Rom. viii., ** the whole creation," and may- 
account in a measure for the imperfections 
which perplex the observer. No doubt this 
very existence of evil may be alleged as con- 
trary to the hypothesis of an Almighty and 
Benevolent Creator. Yet, on the other hand, 
we observe that moral evil is the result of the 
abuse of free will. Free will is the highest 
endowment of rational creatures, and moral 
good would have lost all its beauty and all its 
value were men mere machines without voli- 
tion or intention. The fall of man, as the Book 
of Genesis describes it, was the result of free 
choice. Can we not bring the argument down 
to date and confess with shame, that we too 
could have avoided sins of which we are con- 
scious, with ease ? What man therefore could 
have prevented cannot be alleged as impugning 
the truth of the power and goodness of God. 

And taking this human free will as in a sense 
a reflection of the Almighty's will, we can see 
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the fallacy of the modern objection, to the effect 
that personality implies limitation ; that the 
Infinite is that which is free from all possible 
limitation ; and that therefore we cannot con- 
ceive of a personal God w^ho is at the same 
time Infinite and Absolute. Infinite absolute 
power does not mean a necessity to exercise 
infinite power, but the power to abstain from 
working or to work at will. And infinite good- 
ness and omniscience imply also such limitations 
as that God cannot sin and cannot err. 

Omnipresence, once more, need not compel 
us to adopt pantheism ; as though God every- 
where must mean everything God. With the 
narrow limits of human power, I can at this 
moment transfer myself in thought and realistic 
fancy to my old home ; and the trees are 
whispering in the wind, and voices call again, 
long hushed below the ground. The omni- 
presence of spirit must not be arraigned by 
materialistic speculations. 

Now when to these considerations — the 
marks which we have been noticing of design 
and intelligent intention in Nature, ** unity, 
order, and causation ; '' — when to these you add 
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the mystery of force, that ** unseen power 
which produces visible result," ** cause itself in 
action '* ; force, which in Sir John Herschels 
words, *' is indisputably c(^nnected with volition, 
and by inevitable consequence with motive, 
with intellect, and with all those attributes of 
mind in which personality exist '* ; and when 
you think, also, of motion, which may account, 
it is said, for all phenomena of physics but 
cannot account for itself; and of life, which 
cannot come from death ; when we think, too, 
of law which reigns, but which, as Fitzjames 
Stephens admits, cannot stand alone, involving 
as it does, right, duty, sanction, sovereignty ; 
when we observe in the records of geology, 
**the act of creation repeated again and again, 
so that it is hardly too much to say that creation 
of organisms in all their perfections is as dis- 
tinctly visible in geologic history as if it took 
place before our eyes ; '* ^ all geologic history 
being, in Hugh Millers words, '*full of the 
beginnings and endings of species, with no 
genealogies of development ; " the links which 
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should crowd earth's strata if evolution ac- 
counted for all, being on the contrary missing, 
or at best doubtful and very rare ; when we call 
to mind the persuasion which is well-nigh 
universal, that the power which is so apparent 
in Nature is not mere brute force rioting at the 
will of chance, but that it must be directed by 
wisdom, and that wisdom must be controlled 
by goodness ; when we remember the fact of 
conscience sitting as a judge in our hearts, with 
a continual reference to a higher court, that 
** sense of responsibility in man," which Kant 
esteemed '*so awful;" when finally we listen, 
as perforce we must listen, to the million-voiced 
evidence of experience, the countless witnesses 
who assure us that they have held conscious 
communion with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the One Eternal Jehovah ; then surely the 
proofs of the existence, power, and authority of 
God are strong indeed. There is a God. 
** Humanity need not wander orphaned through 
a fatherless world." ** Thy Name is so nigh, 
and that do Thy wondrous works declare." 

** Earth with her thousand voices praises God." 
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And our difficulties as to this feature or that in 
His government cannot overthrow the edifice 
of evidence, but must be postponed by that 
which calms every sober reasoner, the remem- 
brance of our ignorance. 

In the words of an ancient Vedic Hymn — 

" My soul absorbed, one being only knows. 
Of all perceptions one abundant source. 
Whence every object, every moment flows ; 
Suns here derive their force, 
Hence planets learn their course ; 
But suns and failing worlds I view no more ; 
God only I perceive, God only I adore ! " 

■ 

Then, over these voices of debate, and con- 
jecture, and argument we hear the positive, 
decisive teaching of Him who came from God, 
and who with eternal experience beyond our 
narrow limits of thought and observation, speaks, 
and we must needs listen. How many designers 
and rulers are there ? '* The Lord our God is 
One Lord." What is the nature of the Supreme ? 
"God is a Spirit." What His attributes.'* 
*' There is none good but God." '* Unto God 
all things are possible." '' He seeth in secret." 
*' He knoweth what things ye have need of 
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before you ask Him." Whence came this frame 
of the visible creation ? '' From the beginning 
of the creation which God made.** Has He 
withdrawn since those early days, or is His 
power in constant exercise, immanent in all 
creation ? *' He feedeth the ravens." *' He 
clothes the grass of the field." What can we 
know of the character of the Almighty ? '' Your 
Father in heaven is perfect." ** He is also 
merciful." *' He sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust." " He is kind to the unthank- 
ful and evil." *' But except men repent, they 
shall all perish." Have we any clear proof of 
God's love ; any information of the way in 
which, though conscience accuses, we may 
draw nigh to the All Holy } '* God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.** 
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"Search the scriptures." — St, John v. 39. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BIBLE {A\ 

T T has been pointed out with much force by 
a German writer (Luthard) that Jesus Christ, 
the meekest of men, yet ** makes everything 
depend on His person." When He would be 
most emphatic in assurance or confirmation. 
His words are, *' Verily, verily, I say unto you.*' 
His teaching combined terrible severity towards 
sin, with infinite tenderness towards sinners, 
and a marvellous simplicity, together with a 
claim unhesitating and unfaltering to an abso- 
lutely boundless authority over the minds and 
souls of men. Those, therefore, who profess 
faith in Him, and who pay homage to His 
character and person, must needs accept also 
His decision as final on the souFs great subjects 
of debate. 

Now to resume the course of my argument ; 
we observed, in my last essay, that notwithstand- 

M. R. ^5 c 
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ing the difficulties which surround the subject, 
there yet exist proofs strong and cogent and 
overwhelming in number, pointing to the exist- 
ence of one God, the Creator, Ruler, and Pre- 
server of the world animate and inanimate, of 
nature and of man ; and I quoted clear and 
conclusive utterances from our Lord's own lips 
on this great subject. 

See then what a point of advantage we 
have reached for the consideration of the 
character and claims of the Bible. It is none 
other than the ground upon which Bishop 
Butler based his massive and unanswered 
Analogy. The Bible is assailed and rejected 
by many because of its apparent difficulties and 
defects ; and its claim to be God's book is 
ridiculed on account of these alleged flaws and 
errors. We reply, that on the same ground 
the great kosmos may be criticized and con- 
demned, and pronounced to be not the work of 
hand Divine. Yet notwithstanding all apparent 
difficulties which surround the thesis, God is 
demonstrated by full proof to exist and to reign 
as the world's Maker and Master ; and Jesus 
Christ come from God asserts this with authori- 
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tative decision. No apparent difficulties, there- 
fore, can authorize our rejecting the Bible as 
uninspired and fallible until at any rate we have 
examined the proofs in its favour, and until we 
have ascertained what the great final court of 
appeal teaches us on this point. 

The Book of Nature and the written word of 
God are wonderfully alike. Their very difficul- 
ties hint at a common origin ; and the unity of 
design amidst countless variety, the power ever 
making for righteousness, the wisdom and good- 
ness which pervade and control both, testify not 
obscurely to one Divine Author. 

It is a singular instance of the perversity of 
hostile criticism that this very variety in Scrip- 
ture is ridiculed as an objection. **The Bible,", 
we are told by one of these critics, '* is not a 
book but a library, written by all sorts of differ- 
ent people in various countries and in different 
periods of the world's history ; seventy tracts, 
composed by thirty authors through a period 
stretching over 1,000 years." 

Precisely so, we reply, and here lies the 
marvel which in the eyes of reverent and con- 
secutive readers constitutes in itself a proof of 
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inspiration. One purpose runs through this 
so-called ** heterogeneous library." This litera- 
ture of i,ooo years sounds like the voice of him 
who sings 

" To one clear harp with diverse tones 

In Dryden's well-known words — 

" Whence but from heaven could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts. 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? " 

We have, says Lord Hatherley, numerous 
works of merely human authors written in the 
Greek and Latin languages by men of various 
epochs and various positions in life, but no two 
of these have ever professed to write in sequence 
or to support one another by continuous con- 
curring testimony. 

The subject now before us is so vitally im- 
portant, and yet so wide and difficult of treat- 
ment, that I cannot hope to exhaust it even in 
a series of essays. To give some idea of a 
few only of the great questions involved in the 
subject of Bible inspiration, let me quote from 
Dean Mansel's Limits of Religious Thought, in 
which he enumerates the topics which will, he 
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thinks, require to be well considered and 
weighed before any one can have a right to 
ignore the Scriptures. These are, *'the genuine- 
ness and . authenticity of the documents ; the 
judgment and good faith of the writers ; the 
testimony to the actual occurrence of the pro- 
phecies and miracles, and their relation to the 
religious teaching with which they are connected ; 
the character of the Teacher Himself; those 
rites and ceremonies of the Elder Law so 
significant as typical of Christ, so strange and 
meaningless'without Him ; those predictions 01 
the promised Messiah, whose obvious meaning 
is rendered still more manifest by the futile 
ingenuity which strives to pervert them ; the 
history of the rise and progress of Christianity ; 
and a consideration of the mutual contradictions 
and conflicting theories of unbelief," — these con- 
stituting only a small part of a possible course 
of inquiry. The difficulties which modern 
science, philosophy, and moral speculation have 
met with in the Bible, are not included in Dean 
ManseFs list. But I offer here only a few 
general and introductory observations on the 
Bible and its critics. 
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I. — Notice, first of all, that hardly any of the 
so-called Bible difficulties are new ; certainly 
none of the moral difficulties come upon us with 
anything of surprise. Generation after genera- 
tion of sceptics and critics, in differing language 
of doubt or scorn, may parade these difficulties, 
and may imagine that the exposure must prove 
the death knell of the long supremacy which 
the Bible has held over the minds of men. Yet 
as a matter of fact the eyes of Bible students 
through the eighteen centuries of the Christian 
era, and, in the case of the Old Testament, 
centuries before Christ came, have rested on 
these same pages, and have perused those 
identical narratives, descriptions, and precepts, 
which form ** Bible difficulties." And these 
readers, representing keen intellect, unsullied 
honesty, and purest integrity, have risen ever 
from the perusal with this word as the expres- 
sion of experience (which, as I have noticed 
more than once, cannot be set aside as a wit- 
ness), '' Oh, how love I Thy law." 

He who by testimony from hostile and 
sceptical sources, as I noticed in my second 
chapter, is admitted to be the very best and 
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noblest and purest of mankind, the very ideal 
man, Jesus Christ, read without ridicule and 
without rejection the same book, the same Old 
Testament, which is so often ridiculed and 
rejected now. His followers have done the 
same. Not denying the difficulties of the 
Bible, they have nevertheless been impressed 
and swayed and convinced by its surpassing 
claims on their acceptance. ** Always it speaks," 
says Bishop Temple, **with the authority of 
its origin. I have read many books, which 
do much for the human intellect and for the 
human spirit, and have felt that I have learned 
much ; but I still feel that these books, 
though they are my teachers, are not my 
rulers ; that though they instruct me, they 
cannot command me. But when I turn to the 
Word of God it takes me straight, as it were, 
into His very presence, and gives its message 
there by an authority of His and His alone."^ 
Lord Hatherley, in the introduction to his 
Contintiity of Scripture, writes thus : '* Let him 
who believes make himself master of scripture ; 

^ Quoted in Victoria Institute Transactions^ vol. xviii. 86. 
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let him * inwardly digest it * till it becomes part 
of his own soul ; let him study it daily, and 
pray for the Holy Spirit to guide him into a 
right comprehension of what he reads ; and I 
will venture to affirm that he will then calmly, 
without irritation on the one hand, or fear of 
his weakness being surprised on the other, rest 
in the fixed repose of Eternal truth.'* 

Perhaps Niebuhrs testimony is yet more 
remarkable and instructive, for he was led far 
astray by intellectual doubt. Yet this man, 
whom his biographer lauds as ** combining a 
blameless character and amiable disposition with 
boundless acquirements and brilliant intellectual 
qualities," wrote thus to a friend about his 
(Niebuhrs) son : ** He shall be a firm believer 
in the Old and New Testaments ; and I shall 
nurture in him from his childhood a firm faith 
in all that I have lost or feel uncertain about." 
There must be something mysterious and super- 
human in a book which after long centuries of 
criticism and profound investigation stands still 
in unabated force and majesty, claiming the 
homage not of established believers alone, but 
also of honest sceptics. 
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2. — Observe further that the discussion of 
this question as to the authority of the Bible 
can be of use to those only who honestly desire 
truth for its own sake. Thomas Fuller quaintly 
describes doubters who ** keep a register of 
many difficult places of scripture, not that they 
desire satisfaction therein, but delight to puzzle 
divines therewith, and count it a great conquest 
when they have posed them. They are pro- 
foundly anxious for instant satisfaction about 
the two genealogies of Christ. They will wish 
to know above all things whether the accounts 
of the death of Judas can be reconciled ; the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree will be a tremen- 
dous moral obstacle ; and the question as to 
whether two blind men or only one were cured 
at the gate of Jericho, and whether it was as 
our Lord went into or came out of the city 
will be of* paramount importance to them." ^ 
But all the while it is for argument and not 
for truth's sake that the eager controversy is 
engaged in. ** If any man will do My will " 
says our Lord, **he shall know of the doctrine, 



^ GreysorCs Letters, 
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whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
Myself" (St, John vii. 17). 

3. — Further let me observe in this merely 
introductory discussion, that we must take the 
Bible as a whole for acceptance or rejection. 

Bishop Wordsworth quotes the shrewd words 
of a sceptical writer on this subject. *' A book 
cannot be said to be inspired or to carry with 
it the authority of being God's word if only 
portions come from Him, and there exists no 
plain and infallible sign to indicate which those 
portions are. And if the same writer may give 
us in one page of the Bible a revelation from 
the Most High, and in the next verse a blunder 
of his own, how can we be certain that the very 
texts upon which we rest our doctrines and 
hopes are not the uninspired portion ? What 
can be the meaning of an inspiration to teach 
truth which does not guarantee its recipient 
from teaching error." 

Now the Old Testament which we read and 
examine in this nineteenth century is precisely 
the same book which our Lord read when on 
earth, and to which, as we shall see further 
on in this discussion, He Himself and His 
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Apostles bear unequivocal testimony. He bore 
witness to the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment ; He promised inspiration for the New ; 
and the two portions as one book must stand 
or fall together. 

4. — And now, in conclusion of this necessarily- 
fragmentary discussion of introductory topics, 
let me protest against the inaccuracies of critics. 
The history of our Lord's temptation in the 
wilderness affords an instructive commentary 
on this frequent phenomenon of inaccuracy. 
The Tempter, finding that the Son of God 
appealed to a book as an infallible guide, will 
do so himself. He quotes, but incompletely 
and therefore inaccurately. ** It is written," 
said he. ** It is written again," said our Lord. 
And when arguments against the Bible from 
the Bible are enforced in your hearing, ** It 
is written," says the objector ; ** Is it not so 
written ? " be sure, first of all, that the quota- 
tion is correct and complete ; and be sure, 
secondly, that the explanation of the difficulty 
will be found to be within the covers of the 
Book. '' It is written again ; " and light shines 
on the dark perplexity. 
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The clever but shallow writer whom I have 
quoted more than once errs continually in this 
way. After the sweeping and wholly untenable 
assertion that the Bible ** teems with statements 
showing the greatest ignorance of the writers 
on physical and scientific subjects," he proceeds 
to adduce instances. **An intelligent man 
laughs,'* he says, **when he is told of a com- 
plete and sudden disorganization of the solar 
system at the command of a general who 
wanted a few more hours of daylight to finish 
a battle." But who ever told the ** intelligent " 
man this strange story ? Most certainly not 
the Bible. No intelligent reader ever supposed 
that God disorganized His glorious world at 
Joshua s call, but exactly the reverse ; namely, 
that the solar system was not disorganized, 
though Joshua's call was heard, and the sun 
and moon for him did stand still. The miracle 
lay partly in the //(^/^-disorganization. But is 
it not written, rejoins the self-styled intelligent 
man, **Sun, stand thou still, and thou moon" "i 
** It is," we reply, but it is written again, **upon 
Gideon," ** in the valley of Ajalon." 

Just as in the parallel case of the suns 
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shadow in the days of Hezekiah*s illness. It 
went back indeed ; but, ** in the sun-dial of 
Ahaz." The miracles, that is, in either case, 
were local, not universal, as Sir Willoughby 
Jones points out in his Christianity and Com- 
mon Sense. They did not involve the dis- 
organization which careless and unintelligent 
critics imagine. They only demanded the 
special and miraculous intensifying and ac- 
celeration of well-known laws and methods in 
God's creation. 

When science seems offended by Bible 
language, it is for the most part in narratives 
where natural expressions are used instead of 
those which would have been pedantic and 
unintelligible. **The Bible," says the Duke 
of Argyll, ** runs round the outer edge of all 
possible scientific discovery.'* But with scien- 
tific knowledge, it is not always necessary to 
use scientific expression. 

" Move eastward, happy earth." 

Those musical words are strictly scientific at 
the same time ; yet the stanza is allowed to 
proceed in ordinary unscientific and, strictly 
speaking, incorrect language : — 
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" Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunse/ fading slow." 

Mr. Gore, in the course of his essay, *'The 
Holy Spirit and Inspiration,*' refers more than 
once to our Lord's use of the expression, *'sun 
rising," as a proof that He *' willed to restrain 
the beams of Deity, so as to observe the limits 
of the science of His age." But we may ask 
what other expression our Lord would use 
for this every-day phenomenon if Incarnate 
in 1 89 1 ? Probably even Professor Huxley 
condescends occasionally to speak of sunrise 
and sunset. 

I can but touch lightly, however, on these 
points now ; and I conclude by repeating our 
Lord's great testimony to the Bible contained 
in the words : ** Search the Scriptures ; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life : and they 
are they which testify of Me." 

By historical and ritual type, and by pro- 
phecy, the Old Testament pointed on to Him 
in whom all is fulfilled. He is the great 
Restorer of Mankind ; the Saviour, Christ the 
Lord ; the Lamb of God, taking away by His 
atoning death the sins of the world ; Himself 
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the way, the truth, and the life, and guiding by 
His Holy Spirit's teaching those who follow 
and obey Him; who search daily and pray 
over His Holy Scriptures, and use them as a 
lamp and a light ; till they reach that bright 
world where the day of knowledge and purity 
and joy shall break, and the shadows of ignor- 
ance and perplexity and doubt shall flee away. 
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"Thy testimonies are very sure: holiness beconieth Thine 
house, O Lord, for ever." — Psalm xciii. 5. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BIBLE {B). 

T PROPOSE to consider in this chapter 
some of the difficulties connected with Bible 
inspiration, as well as some of the collateral 
proofs in its favour ; and in my next I shall 
sum up the subject by showing what the testi- 
mony of our Lord Himself is to the Old 
Testament, and how far the two books bear 
witness to each other as one great ** Word of 
God, settled for ever in heaven." Novimi Tcs- 
tamentum hi Vetere latet. Veins in Novo 
t>atet} 

It will be of course completely beyond the 
scope of a short series of essays to attempt 
the examination of all the difficulties of the 
Bible. I can consider only a few as typical 
of the classes to which they belong, and as 
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suggestive of the possible clue to all similar 
perplexities. 

I draw attention first of all, then, to the 
minute accuracy of the Bible ; and that in 
matters sometimes beyond the reach of mere 
human knowledge. '* Thy testimonies are 
very sure." 

Take the first chapter of the Bible. Here, 
as some suppose, instantly and hopelessly, the 
Bible and science clash. Is it so ? It has 
, been shrewdly remarked that those who put 
scripture and science apart generally know 
little of either. Now the creation is supposed 
to be described in Genesis i., as taking place 
from 6,000 to 7,000 years ago ; and science 
with her careful research and elaborate calcu- 
lations seems to prove all this a mistake. The 
stratified rocks, for instance, are estimated at 
72,000 feet in thickness. The Lailrentian 
rocks in the remote past were formed, so we 
are taught, by the accumulation of the ruins 
of granite mountains yet more remote. The 
Cambrian period has an aggregate depth of 
from four to six miles of slate rocks and hard 
sandstone, all formed by an immeasurably 
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slow process. The ages on ages of the coal 
measures form but a day in the history of our 
world ; and yet one section in the Nova Scotia 
fields contains seventy-two seams of coal, one 
over another, each of which can be proved to 
have taken more time for its accumulation than 
that required for the growth *of a forest. The 
chalk and limestone strata, once more, are all 
formed by the minute shells of the foramini- 
fera ; and even the modern petroleum seems 
to testify to a vast antiquity by its probable 
animal origin. Surely then, as all these are 
matters of observation or careful deduction, the 
Bible, with its supposed six thousand years only 
since the creation, must be mistaken. 

Yet the author from whom I quote part of 
the above, calmly and most justly remarks, 
'* The narrative of creation in Genesis comes 
in no degree into conflict with these primeval 
ages, however extended ; for there is no limit 
set to that beginning in which, as the first 
verse tells us, the heavens and earth were 
called into being." 

But observe further, that though that verse 
does not fix the limit, it fixes a limit, an origin. 
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a beginning: ''in the beginiwtg'' God created 
the heavens and the earth ; and science, argu- 
ing from the physical condition both of the 
earth and of the sun, has fixed a limit too, 
ioo,ocHD,ooo years being the very extreme of 
possible time allowed by Sir W. Thomson for 
the existence of the material earth. 

And then passing on from the first verse to 
a narrative which some suppose to describe the 
gradual evolving of creation in six vast periods, 
or a more rapid re-creation after catastrophe 
and chaos had overwhelmed a former creation, 
and this possibly in a literal week of days ; we 
find at any rate this narrative assigning the 
creation of Adam to a comparatively recent 
period, varying according to different chrono- 
logies from 5,640 to 7,381 years reckoned from 
the present time. Does not this clash with 
modern science ? At one time geological and 
ethnological science very confidently and loudly 
proclaimed this hopeless breach between the 
two records, the book and the rocks. But we 
find a marvellous moderation of tone coming 
over true scientific men on this subject. The 
growth of language and of civilization ; the 
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development of the different types of man ; 
the discovery of human remains under stalag- 
mite floors, in caves, or under river gravels, 
and in company with the remains of long 
extinct animals ; or (one of the most recent 
cases of all) the discovery of human remains 
300 or 400 feet below the surface of Table 
Mount, in California ; or the stone mortars and 
human remains dug from auriferous drifts under 
lava streams, and found with plants and ani- 
mals different from those of modern America ; 
or the sculptured apes under blown sand in 
Oregon ; none of these are any longer confidently 
alleged as surely proving a remote antiquity 
for man. 

The estimates of the time required for the 
formation of peat, or the deposit of Nile- mud, 
or the accumulation of river gravels, have all 
been enormously reduced. We require also 
to be assured that the fishes recently discovered 
in the more ancient rocks, and announced as 
a missing link with later and more developed 
varieties, were certainly not contemporary, be- 
fore evolution can be proclaimed as a proved 
fact in one instance, instead of being but a 
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shrewd theory nearly in all.^ Instead of man's 
origin being driven backwards to synchronize 
with the supposed date of the extinct mam- 
malia whose remains lie by his bones, the ex- 
tinct mammalia are brought forward and are 
proved to have survived to comparatively 
recent periods. So far from discredit being 
thrown on the Bible by the results of recent 
geological research, it is the crude and hasty 
deductions of eager but rash observers which 
have fallen into disrepute. Some careful 
writers imagine that the creation of man de- 
scribed in Genesis i. may refer to a race long 
anterior to the Adam whose advent is narrated 
• in Genesis ii., the one ancestor of the present 
inhabitants of the world. The interpretation 
is uncertain, and in all probability not de- 
manded by science, for it is a significant fact 
that a popular writer like Cunningham Geikie 
makes bold to sum up the subject thus : **The 
keenest critical investigation has decided with 
a wonderful unanimity that the history of our 



^ See the Duke of Argyll on the Deluge, Nineteenth 
Century^ January, 1891. 
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race, except in the case of Egypt, does not 
reach back further than 4,500 years from the 
present day ; and as to the antiquity of Egypt 
itself, scholars differ to the extent of no less 
than 3,000 years ; the furthest probable limit 
being only 5,700 years backwards from the 
present time." 

One point at any rate seems to be pretty 
surely established, viz., that whatever long 
periods of time may be demanded since man s 
advent, his position in the order of creation as 
described in Genesis is scientifically correct. 

One word more as to the substantial accord 
between the Bible and science. There are 
some fifteen events related in order in the 
narrative of creation given by Moses. These 
events and in this same order are revealed by 
science also. Now it is pointed out in a book 
which has excited much notice in England 
lately, Moses and Geology, that by a well- 
known law there would be more than a billion 
probabilities to one against these fifteen events 
being thus correctly arranged by chance. But 
geological science was utterly unknown when 
Genesis was composed ; no contemporaries 
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existed who could have furnished Moses with 
information ; no tradition could have been 
handed down by inanimate matter, or in articu- 
late voices ; and we are therefore shut up to 
the conclusion that it was revealed by the 
inspiration of Him who created all things, by 
Jesus Christ. In Professor Dana s' words, 
** There is so much in Genesis that the most 
recent readings of science have for the first 
time explained, that the idea of man being its 
author is truly incomprehensible." ^ 

The minute accuracy of Bible history also, 
both in the Old and New Testaments, is most 
noteworthy. The Palestine Exploration and 
Survey have confirmed this in a thousand ways. 
*' There is scarcely a village which does not 
retain for its ruined heap or group of hovels 
the Arabic equivalent of the names given by 
Joshua 3,200 years ago." 

The account of Palestine given in i Kings 
iv. 20 seems at first sight absolutely incredible 
to a traveller in the desert parched and peeled 
which forms the modern Holy Land. ** Judah 



^ AVordsworth, Introductic7i to the Bible. 
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and Israel," says the historian, '' were many 
as the sand which is by the sea in multitude ; 
eating and drinking, and making merry." 

Those voices have long been silent ; and in 
the exact words of Isaiah, uttered less than 300 
years after this scene of thriving life and pros- 
perity under Solomon, ''the cities are wasted 
without inhabitant ; and the houses without 
man ; and the land is utterly desolate." Yet 
2,270 places have been discovered and identi- 
fied, places echoing now but with the jackal's 
cry, but sounding then with life and prosperity. 
The barren hills, too, are full of proofs of fer- 
tility in the past. There is not a vine to be 
seen between Eshcol and Beersheba ; but all 
those hills are studded with wine-presses ; and 
empty cisterns, dry water-courses, and deserted 
olive-presses are everywhere to be met with. 

One remarkable instance of minute accuracy 
may be mentioned here. For a long time Ai, 
the scene of Israel's defeat and subsequent 
triumph, had been searched for in vain. Bethel 
was there as the modern Beitin, lying, as 
Joshua states, on the west side of the valley. 
But where was Ai ? No name of a place is 
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found on the east side, only the one word Tel, 
'' a heap." Could this be Ai ? We turn then 
to Joshua viii. 28 and read that ** Joshua burnt 
Ai, and made it an heap, a Tel, for ever, even 
a desolation unto this day." ^ 

Similar cases of historical accuracy occur in the 
New Testament; e,g,, Cyrenius zc/^^ Governor 
of Syria, a.d. i ; Aretas was Governor of 
Damascus at the time of St. Paul's conversion ; 
Sergius Paulus was Pro-consul (not as some 
would correct it, Pro-prcetor) of Cyprus.^ ''It 
was asserted some years ago by a distinguished 
scholar that the statement in 2 Kings vii. '6 
with reference to the kings of the Hittites, had 
so unhistorical a tone, that it is too manifest to 
allow of our easy belief in it. No Hittite kings 
can have compared in power with the king of 
Judah, the real and near ally, who is not named 
at all . . . nor is there a single mark of ac- 
quaintance with the contemporaneous history. 
Recent discoveries have retorted the critic's 



^ Cf. Witnesses to the Tfuth. Canon Hoare. 
^ Cf. Lectures on the Authenticity of St, Luk^s Gospel, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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objections upon himself. It is not the BibHcal 
writer but the modern author who is now 
proved to have been unacquainted with, the 
contemporaneous history of the time. The 
Hittites were a very real power ... in- 
finitely stronger than that of Judah." ^ 

It has been confidently asserted by some 
sapient critics, that Moses could not have 
written the Pentateuch because there were no 
means of writing then. Three years ago, how- 
ever, some fellahin searching for sebahh or 
nitrous earth to use as manure, found at Tel el 
Amarna, midway between Minieh and Assiout, 
but east of the Nile, about 200 clay tablets 
inscribed with cuneiform Babylonian writing. 
These turn out to be letters to Amenophis III. 
and IV. (this last called the Heretick king by 
the Egyptians) by governors in conquered 
Asiatic countries, including parts of Canaan. 
The time is coeval with the captivity of Israel 
in Egypt ; and Prof. Sayce sees reason to think 



1 Cf. The Hittites. Prof. Sayce. The Empire oj the 
Hittites. Dr. Wright. L^Histoire de t Art dans t AniiquitL 
Prof. Perrot and M. Chipiez. 
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that the Tel el Amarna script had been in use 
long before the time of Amenophis III. More 
than eighty of these tablets are in the British 
Museum.^ 

And it must be remembered that these proofs 
of scientific and historical accuracy in the Bible 
do not stand alone. Accuracy in many details 
might be the result merely of honesty and of 
careful research on the part of the historian. 
But these details are all intimately connected 
with demonstrable miracle beyond man's power 
to effect, and demonstrable prophecy beyond 
man's power to announce and fulfil. Now these 
considerations bear very directly on the subject 
of the claims of the Bible on our faith. If we 
found throughout its pages erroneous state- 
ments as to the outward face of nature and the 
origin of life, or again, incorrect historical nar- 
ratives, we should listen with incredulous ear to 
its spiritual teaching. " If" (to apply our Lord's 
words with a different connection) '*when 
the Bible told us earthly things we could 
not believe the book, how could we believe 

* QL Journal of t he Victoria Institute^ xxiv. No. 93, p. 12* 
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when it told us of heavenly things." But now, 
as years pass on, and science with keener re- 
search has become more sober in deductions, 
the evidence as to the correctness in detail as 
well as in general outline of the Bible's infor- 
mation in science and in history grows steadily 
in strength and volume ; and w^e must needs 
then lend a reverent ear to the teachings of a 
book which to be so correct as to the mysterious 
past must needs have been inspired, when it 
speaks to us of sin and salvation, and the soul's 
hopes and fears for the mysterious future. I 
am free to admit that the Bible does not intend 
formally to teach science ; but that is a very 
different thing from admitting that the teaching 
of the Bible is unscientific and erroneous. I 
can readily admit that the Bible in the past 
has been strangely misinterpreted ; but that is 
totally different from admitting that the writers 
of the Bible have made mistakes. 

I pass now to notice with necessary brevity 
the charge which has been brought against the 
Bible, that it relates, as sanctioned by the good 
and gracious God whose name is Love, acts of 
Vengeance and judgment which seem harsh, 
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vindictive, and unjust ; such, for instance, as 
the destruction of the Canaanitish nations by- 
Joshua ; and amongst the Israelites themselves, 
earlier in their history, the summary execution 
of the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath 
Day. 

We may answer these difficulties directly 
thus : who were these Canaanites ? They are 
described in Leviticus xviii. 25. **The land is 
defiled : therefore do I visit the iniquity thereof 
upon it, and the land itself vomiteth out her 
inhabitants." Strong words these ! The long- 
suffering of God had spared these nations for 
many centuries ; sending them rain and fruitful 
seasons ; His goodness leading them to repent- 
ance ; and they did but deepen and harden in 
wickedness of every atrocious type, till even 
Nature itself groaned under the hateful burden. 
Who was this Sabbath-breaker so summarily 
stoned ? Was he a poor innocent man, ragged, 
shivering, bent down with poverty and distress, 
gathering two sticks in ignorance or in dire 
necessity, that he might eat his sole remaining 
portion and die } Nothing of the sort The 
act was unnecessary ; the crime (as the context 
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implies) simply presumptuous. Not for the 
innocent act of gathering sticks, but for deli- 
berate defiance in the sight of heaven and in 
the sight of men ; defiance shaken as it were 
in very face of the Almighty ; mutinous and 
deliberate disobedience and rebellion under the 
Theocracy; for that he died, and surely died 
as he deserved. 

In human jurisprudence, also, the' malice pre- 
pense, the motive and malignant intent, decide 
to a great extent the guilt of the accused. 

We may answer indirectly thus, an answer 
brought ready to our hands by the argupient 
of my second chapter : wholesale destruction 
of men, women, and little children occurs again 
and again in the world ; by earthquake, pesti- 
lence, fire, or storm. Nay ! every day, death's 
remorseless scythe is sweeping ; and lives most 
noble, most precious, most tender, are suddenly 
closed. Is it not calculated that 70,000 pass 
from earth every day ; children torn from 
parent, and friend from friend ? And you 
are here arrested by two considerations. If 
you deny God in Nature, and think that these 
things happen by chance or by inexorable law 

M. R. 7 
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alone, 1 reply that here is something inexpress- 
ibly more horrible than Joshuas conquering 
sword. Here is brute, gigantic force rioting in 
the world, without mind or will, without pity 
or wisdom to guide it. Intolerable thought ; 
and as we saw untrue ! There is a God. He 
made the earth. He governs and guides all. 
If therefore, as the narrative seems to warrant 
our assuming, Joshua s sword was as much in 
God's hand as stormy wind and pestilence and 
earthquake are, the Divine origin of the Bible 
is no more impugned by these narratives, than 
the Divine origin of the world (which we have 
proved to be a fact) is impugned by these 
catastrophes of Nature. I am fully and en- 
tirely aware that there are many things in the 
Bible, as also in Nature, at present inexplic- 
able ; profound mysteries ; perplexing diffi- 
culties ; and the argument of my next chapter 
alone can touch them. But meanwhile the 
analogy which I have mentioned, added to the 
remembrance that there is a life beyond death, 
where the crooked shall all be made straight, 
may well supply ground for faith to rest upon 
whilst waiting for the light. It is a significant 
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fact that our own revered and beloved Princess 
Alice was shaken not into but out of non-belief 
by a stroke of God's hand, the death of her 
child. 

And now, lastly, let me add one word oh a 
third great difficulty in the Bible. I mean the 
description of sin in la;nguage so outspoken and 
explicit as to offend what is considered modern 
sense of delicacy. Indeed, it is supposed that 
some passages may even suggest to the reader 
evil thoughts, and give him an idea of evil with 
which he may have been previously unac- 
quainted. This is a difficult topic to handle, 
but it cannot be avoided or ignored. I mention 
what has often helped me when perplexed by 
the question. The accusation and the fear are 
probably alike unfounded. Evil exists in our 
hearts ; it riots with unblushing effi-ontery in 
the world around us ; and no one can be really 
ignorant of it. The Bible, proclaiming sins 
remedy and pardon, must needs also denounce 
sin and proclaim its penalty ; and thus doing, it 
must speak briefly and gravely indeed, but 
withal explicitly, calling everything by its true 
name* '* What I fear," says Monod, '* is not 
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the simplicity of Bible language but the con- 
cealments of the world. Among the ancients 
as among the moderns, delicacy of language 
has increased in proportion as purity of manners 
has been lost, and the most ticklish tongues are 
found in the most impure nations." ^ 

Moreover, though from our human conditions 
we necessarily distinguish between different 
sins, from the higher and truer standard of 
Divine Omniscience some of these distinctions 
may vanish. Unbelief, for instance, which we 
speak of, and discuss, and feel, and practise, 
without a blush of shame or sense of indecorum, 
may be to angels and glorified saints as offen- 
sive, as stained with moral turpitude, as sins of 
impurity are to us. ** Of sin," says our Lord, 
the world shall be convinced, of this crowning, 
most offensive, most fatal sin, ''because they 
believe not on Me*" 

Once more, if the record of these sins in the 
Bible makes us start and shrink, and wonder 
whether these pages can be God's word or no ; 
why not start and shrink then at the thought 



^ Lucilla^ or the Reading of the Bible. 
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that God sees, hears, knows everything now ? 
What if the Bible be, to borrow St. PauFs 
image, a mirror in which, not blurred and 
dimmed by roundabout conventional flattery 
and euphemism, but clear, distinct, unmistak- 
able, every man may see his natural face ? 
What if the Bible be but a rehearsal of the 
judgment day, when every secret thing shall be 
brought to the light of day ? 

In fact, the Bible itself supplies an explana- 
tion of its outspoken description and ever- 
accompanying denunciation of sin : ** Whatso- 
ever doth make manifest is light." The Bible, 
a book for all ages, and all nations, and all 
classes of men, like the sunlight, reveals and 
shames the deeds of darkness ; but its own 
pure rays are unsullied and undimmed thereby. 
The following remarks on this subject are taken 
from a book well worth careful reading and 
study.^ ** In mitigation of an objection some- 
times made that the public reading of some of 
the chapters of the Bible is a painful ordeal to 
a promiscuous audience, it may be allowed to 



^ The Superhuman Origin of the Bible. Henry Rogers. 
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ask, whether every part of the Bible is intended 
for public perusal before a promiscuous audience, 
any more than genealogies and lists of names 
also found in the Bible, but not so read. The 
topics of the Bible, however painful occasion- 
ally, require no apology, if they are not thus 
* proclaimed from the housetops,' when in- 
tended for the ear and secret chamber. For 
the book speaks to every man as well as to all 
men ; and in Robert Hall's words, every reader 
is meant to feel * that it is impossible for him to 
escape by losing himself in a crowd ; ' so that 
the book must sometimes speak in confidential 
secrecy as a parent to a child, as a friend with 
an erring brother, as a kind physician with his 
patient. As to some gross vulgarisms in our 
English version (the original equivalents of 
which passed without notice in countries and 
ages less artificially refined than ours), they are 
the result of translating idioms literally, instead 
of into corresponding idioms ; and the same 
folly would make phrases in our own or any 
other language sound almost equally uncouth 
to the ear of a foreigner." Most of these have 
disappeared from the Revised Version. 
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And this book, remember, has ever been 
prized and loved by the noblest and purest of 
men and women. For those who come under 
its wondrous influence, in proportion as horror 
and hatred of sin and impurity intensify, so 
also does reverence for this book grow and 
deepen. 

In conclusion, let me remind my readers of 
the words which led to St. Augustine's conver- 
sion. Tolle legCy *'Take and read;" such was 
the voice which he seemed to hear from hea- 
ven. Do the same. Take and read this book ; 
treat it as it claims to be treated, as a book 
from heaven ; read it on your knees, asking the 
Spirit of God to guide you into all truth ; and 
it will open to you its treasures of wisdom, 
purity, and joy. Treat it as a mere human 
book, and it will remain a sealed book for you. 

*' This book is a dangerous one," says 
Monod, '' dangerous indeed for infidelity which 
it confounds ; for sin which it curses ; for the 
world which it condemns ; for Satan whom it 
dethrones ; for false religions which it un- 
masks." 

But it is a lantern to the feet, and a light 
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unto the path, for all who will follow its guid- 
ance ; able to make even a child wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus ; making the man of mature intellect 
*' wiser than the learned ;" a precious treasure, 
an exhaustless delight, to all who search it 
daily and receive with meekness its engrafted 
words ; and remaining in unsullied grandeur, a 
witness to speak trumpet-tongued at the last 
day against all who have neglected its pages ; 
or who have read it but to mock, and who 
have studied it but to criticise. 
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" Think not that I have come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." — Sf, 
Matthew v. 17. . 



"Above all he protested, with the loyalty of a devout 
trust that knew no bounds, against any hypothesis which 
could impugn the perfect wisdom and sufficiency and the 
transparent veracity of Christ Himself." 

" What is objected to, and I think justly, is the practice 
of absolutely ignoring and vilipending the authority of our 
Lord and the Apostles, or the express statements of other 
parts of Scripture, for the sake of some baseless or half- 
formed conjecture, or some alleged scientific discovery 
imperfectly ascertained, and of which the full bearings are 
not known." — Memoir of Bishop Cotton^ pp. 226, 257. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE BIBLE (C). 

T is probable that some, after reading the 
preceding remarks on the difficulties of the 
Bible, may feel that my explanations of some 
of these difficulties are unsatisfactory and after 
the manner of special pleading, or that I have 
left quite unnoticed a large number of equally 
perplexing difficulties. 

I proceed therefore to vindicate my plea, and 
to sum up the whole argument by adducing 
our Lord's own testimony as to the truth and 
authority of the Bible. 

I entered in my last chapter somewhat into 
detail, endeavouring to prove that as to scientific 
and historical accuracy, the Bible is unimpeach- 
able, and as to moral teaching, abundantly 
defensible. '* The moral difficulties in Jewish 
history were fully solved, he was persuaded," 

so writes the biographer of Bishop Cotton, 
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**by the principle that God deals with the 
conscience as it is able to bear His precepts, 
and that thus accordingly He had disciplined 
the chosen people, *not forcing on them a 
standard of morality which they could not have 
appreciated, but raising them far above every 
contemporary nation,* while also leading them 
onwards through many imperfections to the 
light which was to be unveiled in Christ." But 
I am not careful to descend to detail now. If 
I can prove that Jesus Christ has set to His 
seal that the Bible is from God and therefore 
true, then every difficulty must be resolvable, 
and every objection must be refutable ; because 
by the Resurrection, which we showed to be a 
fact. He was proved to be the Son of God with 
power ; and as omniscient and all- wise. He 
knows all about God, the Bible, and the here- 
after ; He cannot mislead us ; His testimony is 
final. 

To my mind a very strong collateral proof 
of the truth of our Lord's Resurrection from 
the dead (on which fact my whole argument 
depends) is afforded by the really pitiful shifts 
to which the deniers of the supernatural in 
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religion are put, in order to explain away the 
Resurrection. To quote Dr. Edersheim's 
words in another connection, **A miracle it is, 
which cannot be explained but is only enhanced 
by the almost incredible platitudes to which 
negative criticism has sunk in its commenta- 
tion. We cannot wonder at the desire to 
efifect this ; for if the great miracle of the 
Resurrection be proved, the supernatural is 
granted, of course ; though one would have 
thought belief in God which these critics pro- 
fess, might of itself be sufficient to necessitate 
a belief in the supernatural. We do not won- 
der at the desire, but we do feel pity for the 
Unworthy devices adopted to explain away a 
great fact in history." These critics feel as 
every thoughtful observer must feel, the force 
of the argument on which I dwelt in my second 
chapter, namely, that Christianity could not 
possibly have been founded, and have stood, 
and grown, on a lie, ** No one told a false- 
hood about the Resurrection," they say; **but 
the simple exclamation as the disciples stood 
by the grave on Easter morning, * He is not 
here, His soul is in the Paradise of God/ was 
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repeated from mouth to mouth ; and by the 
time the Gospels were written, had passed into 
the tradition of a bodily Resurrection ; * He is 
not here ; He is risen, as He said.* " I quote 
here from one of the ablest and most eloquent 
of these critics (F. P. Cobbe), and I must con- 
fess that one is driven thus to the alternative 
either of utter distrust of the narratives in the 
Gospels and in the Acts, or of profound distrust 
of teachers and philosophers so credulous in 
their incredulity. 

Before leaving human testimony as to the 
Bible, let me quote a few words from these 
critics. **The Hebrew Scriptures/* says 
Goethe, ** stand so happily combined together, 
that even out of the most diverse elements the 
feeling of a whole still rises before us. They 
are complete enough to satisfy, fragmentary 
enough to excite, . . . tender enough to 
appease.** ** This collection of books," says 
Theodore Parker in his celebrated eulogy on 
the Bible, ** has taken such a hold on the world 
as no other ; and for such an effect there must 
be an adequate cause. It is no light thing to 
hold as with an electric chain all Christendom 
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beating and bounding with life and reverence, 
and that for centuries. The silver cord of the 
Bible is not loosed, nor its golden bowl broken, 
as Time chronicles his tens of centuries passed 
by. What is the secret cause ? It must be 
found in the Bible itself, and be adequate to 
the effect." Such, I would add, could not pos- 
sibly have been the result had this book been 
merely a heterogeneous collection of books 
united only by the lids of the binder. One soul 
breathes throughout, one grand plan. One 
Editor to supervise, one Divine Inspirer to dic- 
tate the whole. Matthew Arnold, the apostle 
of modern culture, and the reputed founder of 
a new religious school, wrote thus : ** The man 
who can apply culture and a refined perception 
to the Bible, will find there the one indispens- 
able and irreplaceable instructor and inspirer, 
which alone can guide and stimulate men to 
that only ordering of their actions whereby they 
may attain the higher happiness of which their 
Nature is capable." Now if for culture in the 
writers sense of sweetness and light and 
sesthetic refinement of thought, you substitute 
culture in a sense not less true, and common to 
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educated and uneducated alike, viz., the sense 
of prayerful searching of the book, diligent 
digging and exploration for its treasures, then 
the words are nobly true. I have read some- 
where of a poor blind girl who with great 
labour had learnt to read the Bible with her 
hands by the raised letters invented for the 
blind. An illness deprived her hands of this 
power. She stooped with tears to kiss the 
book she had learnt to love and to reverence, 
and with delight she found the same power in 
her lips which she had lost from her fingers. 
Such diligent culture, with adoring love and 
earnest prayer, are required in the study of this 
Book, if it be what it professes to be, the Book 
of God. 

In examining then our Lord's testimony as 
to the Old Testament, we must first of all 
inquire whether the Old Testament which we 
read to-day is the same book as that which our 
Lord was familiar with* 

And here we may unhesitatingly answer, 
yes ! Who could have altered, the books since 
our Lord's time ; or who could have composed 
them since then ? Christians could not have 
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altered books which were in the hands of hostile 
Jews, or have composed new ones to be ac- 
cepted by Jewish readers. And Jews could 
not have tampered with books in the hands 01 
Christians, or have written new ones for the 
acceptance of Christian readers. Yet both 
Jews and Christians look upon the Old Testa- 
ment as sacred and Divine.^ 

Inspiration of the original does not involve 
inspiration for copyists and translators ; but it 
is worth noting that although there are said to 
be about 800,000 various readings in the very 
numerous Hebrew MSS. which have been ex- 
amined, referring to the consonants alone, not 
to speak of those in vowel points and accents, 
yet all these put together do not change or ma- 
terially affect any important point of doctrine, 
precept, or even of history.^ 

A strong collateral proof of the practical 
identity between our Old Testament and that 
used by our Lord is drawn from an examination 
of the Septuagint version,, which was made at 

^ Bateman, on " Inspiration." 

2 Scripture and Science y p. 302. Pratt. 

M. R. 8 
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Alexandria about 210 B.C., and from which 
most of the quotations from the Old Testament 
made by the New Testament writers are drawn. 
This version is very free as a translation, except 
in the Pentateuch, where it is more faithfully 
rendered ; but as to the number and contents of 
the books, it corresponds exactly with our 
present Canon. For although the Apocryphal 
books, some of which were composed by 
Alexandrine Jews, and others translated into 
Greek at the same time as the Old Testament, 
are incorporated with the Septuagint, yet even 
in Egypt, and still more in Palestine, the Jews 
always observed a clear distinction between the 
two classes of books, the Canonical and the 
Apocryphal. The Hebrew Canon was in fact 
uniform and coincident with our own, contain- 
ing the thirty-nine books ranged under three 
great divisions, the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms, and excluding the Apocryphal books. 
The testimony of Josephus is explicit on this 
point. Philo is silent about the claims of the 
Apocrypha ; and they are absent from the 
catalogues of the sacred books published during 
e first four centuries after Christ. And with 
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these facts corresponds in a remarkable degree 
the evidence of the New Testament with which 
we are specially concerned. The Old Testa- 
ment is quoted by our Lord under this well- 
known threefold division. Each book of the 
Old Testament Canon, with the exception of 
threey or if some allusions be deemed doubtful, 
at the outside with the exception of seven^ is 
quoted or referred to by our Lord or His 
Apostles ; whilst the Apocrypha, though evi- 
dently familiar to the New Testament writers, 
is not once authoritatively or directly quoted 
by them. The importance oi a reference to 
the Septuagint in our present discussion lies, 
however, here ; that whatever else that version 
may contain, it obviously contains the whole of 
our present Old Testament, and proves, there- 
fore, that the Old Testament now read by us, 
and now so violently attacked by critics, was 
our Lord's own Bible. It is further worthy of 
remark that the Canon of the Old Testament 
cannot have been formed by Jewish pride or 
caprice. The books abound with the crimes 
and disgrace of their noblest heroes, and of the 
whole race ; and nothing but distinct proof of 
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the Divine origin of the books could have kept 
them from mutilation or suppression. Take 
one instance only ; the last book of the Canon, 
Malachi. The headings of the chapters run 
thus : ** Malachi complaineth of Israel's unkind- 
ness, irreligiousness, profaneness. He sharply 
reproveth the priests for neglecting the cove- 
nant ; and the people for idolatry, adultery, and 
infidelity." 

And yet this book, so scathing in its censure, 
is reverenced and prized by Israel in all ages. 
Why, but for the knowledge that it was 
inspired ? Much the same may be said as to 
the Canon of the New Testament. It was not, 
as some allege, arranged by the caprice of 
certain divines of the fourth century ; for 
heretics as well as orthodox alike appealed to 
these books as authoritative ; and both parties 
kept a wholesome watch and restraint over 
forgery or mutilation. 

Assured, therefore, that the Old Testament 
whose difficulties we are considering is the same 
Old Testament as that with which our Lord 
was familiar, what, after all, is His testimony to 
those Scriptures .-^ That testimony carries a 
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double weight. It is the testimony, first of all, 
of the Son of God, declared to be such with 
power by the Resurrection from the dead. It 
is that, secondly, of the most bold and fearless 
of human teachers. Those who imagine that 
Jesus Christ may have spoken with bated 
breath about books whose flaws and mistakes 
He knew well, but dared not expose, brought 
up as He was a Jew, and in an atmosphere of 
rabbinical traditional teaching, and with an 
awe of existing authority, such critics, I say, 
can never have read either the 23rd or the 
5th chapter of St. Matthew. In the one the 
thunders of righteous indignation, and the 
lightnings of rebuke and scorn, roll and flftfih ; 
** Woe, woe, woe unto Scribes and Pharisees;— 
the hypocrites." In the other, in calmer words 
but full of boldness, our Lord examines, and as 
we should at first sight suppose, criticises the 
teaching of the ancient law. ** Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old times ; but / say 
unto you!' And think you that this fearless 
teacher and reformer would have failed to 
denounce, had they really existed in the Old 
Testament, those blemishes which our modern 
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critics think they have discovered there, and 
suppose to be so fatal to the theory of inspira- 
tion ? And we have reached here ground of 
such extreme importance, that I beg my readers 
to pause a moment and notice the argument. 
It is perfectly true that these words, *' It was 
said by them of old times,** may rather be read, 
** It was said to them of old times ; " implying 
not so much mistake in the teaching, as feeble- 
ness, infantile reception, and hardness of heart 
in the hearers. The word was His by the 
mouth of Moses — His who spoke now as never 
man spoke. But it was in embryo ; a germ 
sown in wintry ground with storm and blighting 
wind around it. Now with His life and death 
aad full salvation comes the time of expansion, 
bloom, and fruit. It is true, moreover, that 
some of these sayings of old do not occur at all 
in the Old Testament. 

But explain the words as you please, they 
yet remain a proof of the absolute fearlessness 
and honesty of the speaker. And lo ! this same 
bold teacher gives in immediate connection 
with His free comments and sweeping correc- 
tion, this great and memorable testimony to the 
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Old Testament : ** Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets : I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil.'* ** For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth shall pass, one 
jot " (one yod, the smallest letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), ** one tittle" (something smaller still, 
the horn or point of a letter) ** shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled." It is 
impossible to avoid the force of this testimony. 
Our Lord and His Apostles speak 140 times of 
these ancient records, the Hebrew Canon of 
the Old Testament, as '' the Scriptures," the 
*' Holy Scriptures," the ** Scriptures of the 
Prophets," or with the expressive phrase, ** It 
is written." Lord Hatherley justly scouts the 
idea that such references and quotations are 
merely on a par with St. Paul's quotation, e,g\, 
from the Hymn to Jupiter by Clean thes, when 
he was haranguing the Athenians on Mars 
Hill ; or with his quotation from Epimenides 
in writing to Titus. The quotations from, and 
references to, the Old Testament are always as 
to a book whose authority is decisive. The 
Tempter himself recognised this authority in 
the desert, and as the ground for each appeal. 
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he too will quote Scripture. *' It is written ;" 
this must be decisive. 

It is inconceivable that our Lord, ** Truth 
Incarnate,'* would have appealed thus to the 
Old Testament Scriptures if they were merely 
(to quote the writer referred to above) *' Divine 
inspirations mixed with endless fables," or (in 
yet more contemptuous phrase) '* the Cyclo- 
paedia of Religious Knowledge supposed to be 
contained in* the two Testaments." 

This appeal to the Old Testament as to an 
authoritative and inspired book was made by 
Christ all through His earthly ministry, and 
before and after His death and resurrection. 
In St. John x. 35 He speaks of the Word of 
God as coming to the Jews in their law ; and 
He adds, **the Scripture cannot be broken." 
*'They are they that testify of Me," is His 
comprehensive description of the Old Testa- 
ment writings. ** If they hear not Moses and 
the Prophets " — the Pentateuch, that is, and 
the rest of the Old Testament — '* neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead." Such is the testimony to the power 
and authority of this book which as a voice 
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from the other world comes to us in the great 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus. And finally, 
when our Lord had Himself come back from 
the unseen world to the earth ; with all the 
solemnity and glory of His death and resurrec- 
tion on His soul ; with Heaven in sight and 
the light of eternity shining upon Him ; there, 
in the absolute perfection of wisdom and 
knowledge, still the same unfaltering testi- 
mony is heard : ** Beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, He expounded to the disciples 
on their way to Emmaus the things concern- 
ing Himself" (a conversation and exposition 
probably preserved to us in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews). **A11 things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning 
Me." 

The Bishop of Manchester, in the course of 
a sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge on February 8th, 1891, speaks of our 
Lord as standing outside the Bible (if I do not 
misapprehend the preacher's meaning), and as 
enunciating truth on His own authority as the 
sole fountain of truth, without reference to the 
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question whether Moses or Isaiah used the 
same words ; and without endorsing their other 
writings, even when quoting their words in 
particular instances. 

I cannot beHeve that the utterances of our 
Lord, quoted above, are at all reconcileable with 
such a theory. Christ is indeed the Fountain 
of Truth ; but Isaiah and Moses are the 
channels of Truth ; and the Truth Incarnate 
bears no equivocal testimony to the Inspira- 
tion, and to the absolute truth of the Old 
Testament. 

The great subject of this discourse was the 
voluntary limitation of our Lord's human 
knowledge, and the Bishop excepts from 
such limitation what he calls '* spiritual in- 
sight " ; but he would include in it such 
questions as the genuineness and authenticity 
of the books of the Old Testament. Now 
without attempting to criticise that remarkable 
sermon at length in these pages, it is surely 
worthy of notice that the very text on which 
the Bishop bases his elaborate argument (*' Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
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the Father," St. Mark xiii. 32) would seem, from 
its wording, to refer not so much to our Lord's 
human nature, as to His Divine Sonship, in 
which — in His true Deity — on this one point, 
and of a thing ** kept by the Father in His own 
power," there was limitation and reservation. 
*' It was for unknown purposes of dispensation : 
and it was the only thing of the kind." ^ And 
further, if the Lord Jesus was very and true 
man on earth, is He not the same in heaven ? 
He has taken thither ** all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man s nature," and limitation 
of knowledge is, we are assured, inseparable 
from human nature. Is it then conceivable 
that Wellhausen, with his analytical apparatus, 
really knows more about the composition and 
authenticity of Deuteronomy than our Lord 
knew when on earth or knows now, as Man, in 
heaven ? And if it be replied, that by miracu- 
lous communication, or by direct information, 
such knowledge may be applied to our Lord's 
human nature in heaven, it is surely mere 



^ Cf. Outlines oj Christian Doctrine. Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule. p. 63. 
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assumption to declare that such was not im- 
parted to the perfect Man when on earth. 
That, surely, was no minor or unimportant fea- 
ture in human limitation of knowledge, which 
led the very '* Truth of God" to quote as pre- 
dictive of His ministry, and preparatory to 
His teaching, a book which was,, on the sup- 
position, a forgery ! We may conclude that 
the question of limit, or no limit, in knowledge, 
is not to be settled by the abstract premiss of 
His manhood. It is a question for independent 
evidence. And we must not forget the warning 
that '' the Christian who deals eclectically with 
any positive statement of Christ's about fact, as 
well as about principle, is on very dangerous 
ground indeed." ^ 

A great deal of analytical criticism has been 
devoted lately to the Pentateuch, and especi- 
ally to the Book of Deuteronomy. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Deuteronomy professes 
to be the work of Moses ; that his name occurs 
thirty-seven times in its pages ; that the solemn 
expression, ** The Lord spake by Moses," is 



^ Cf. Outlines of Chrisiian Doctrine^ p. (>2i* 
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found again and again ; and that the writer 
professes to treat of contemporaneous events 
and persons, — these modern critics assert that 
the book was composed by Josiah, or Hilkiah ; 
by Jeremiah, or some post exile writer ; or 
that it is a dramatic work founded on events of 
the Mosaic period ; or that it is the mere 
transference of after thoughts to an early 
period ; and that the name of Moses was 
appended in order to give weight and win 
acceptance for its contents. But briefly these 
theories are untenable (i) in the face of the 
unanimous testimony of the Jewish and early 
Christian churches to the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy ; (2) in the face of the undoubted 
marks which the book contains of a minute 
acquaintance with matters which an eyewitness 
and contemporaneous writer alone could have 
possessed. 

Why, for instance, should a writer going 
into Babylonian captivity, or returning from it, 
speak of God laying the diseases of Egypt on 
the rebellious people ? And how could a writer 
in the later monarchy, neither a traveller nor 
a professed naturalist, be acquainted with the 
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fauna of the desert, several varieties of which 
are specially mentioned in Deuteronomy ? 
Philological considerations also very strongly 
and strikingly confirm the ancient date of the 
book. And if this book and the residue of the 
Pentateuch be reduced to dust and ashes in the 
fires of sceptical criticism, how can we believe 
and reverence the witness of Him who said, 
'' Moses wrote of Me," and, '' If ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe My words ? " ^ 
Our Lord, in addition to this testimony to 
the Old Testament, promised also inspiration 
for the composition and compilation of the 
New. *' The Spirit of truth shall show you 
things to come. He shall take of Mine, and 
show them unto you. He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you." 
Words sufficient, surely, to satisfy us as to the 
inspiration of the writings of the Apostles and 
Apostolic men. And with reference to the 
accuracy of the text of the New Testament, it 



^ Cf. Preb. Bassett on the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Churchmaii^ March, 1891. 
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is worth while noting that '' all the known 
manuscripts coincide absolutely in the case of 
seven eighths of the words, which stand out 
thus above all the discriminative processes of 
textual criticism. In the variety and fulness 
of the evidence on which it rests the text of the 
New Testament stands absolutely and unap- 
proachably alone among ancient prose writ- 
mgs. ^ 

Now one of these inspired writers, taught by 
express revelation from Jesus Christ, in corro- 
boration of His Masters testimony, may well 
sum up the discussion. '' All Scripture," 
Moses, the Prophets, the Psalms — this book 
which we read now, and which, like its great 
subject and Lord, is despised and rejected of 
men — ''all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness;"^ or, in St. Peter s words, ''Holy men 
of God spake as they were borne along by the 
Holy Spirit." ^ 



1 Westcott and Hort's Introduction, 

2 2 Tim. iii. 16. ^2 St. Peter i. 21. 
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It is quite beside the mark to reply to this 
conclusion, that such a claim for Divine 
authority and inspiration is behind the age, and 
joins issue with modern criticism. The grave 
question meets us whether, after all, my argu- 
ment is not sound. If I have rightly described 
our Lord's plain appeal to the Old Testament 
as God's word, and a book with supernatural 
origin, then as He is the Son of God, proved 
to be such with power by the Resurrection 
from the dead. His opinion infinitely transcends 
in illumination and authority all mere human 
criticism, and must be final. 

You may wonder that the Bible is as it is. 
You may wish to expunge this, or to insert 
that. But a revelation in its very nature im- 
plies that the persons to be instructed thereby 
could not be in a position to judge beforehand 
what that revelation should reveal, and what it 
should conceal. 

There are not a few feeble-minded persons 
who think they could improve on the constitu- 
tion of the universe, and effect changes for the 
better in the climate and in the march of the 
seasons. But the sun shines on, and the wind 
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blows ; the clouds gather, and soar, and dis- 
perse ; the rain comes down and the snow from 
heaven, with absolute disregard for the vain 
presence of man. And here, as in so many other 
points, analogy between Nature and the Bible 
is instructive. 

** Who has given us during these eighteen 
centuries a fifth Gospel, another Acts of the 
Apostles, a few more Psalms, or even a few 
extra verses in Genesis i. to rank in authority, 
power, and mysterious control with the Book 
as we have it?"^ So far from the Bible 
slipping away from the faith of the world, and 
Evangelical Christianity being moribund, it is 
an extraordinary fact that amid the stagnation 
of trade and dulness in business, one publish^ 
ing firm which confines its operations solely td 
the circulation of one book, without note or 
comment — and that an old book, an antiquated 
book, as some would have us believe — this firm 
flourishes and grows with leaps and bounds. 
More than three million copies were sold last 
year; more than 100 millions since the Bible 

^ Talbot Greaves. 
M. R. O 
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Society was founded. For this book, hoary 
with antiquity, is found to have on it the dew 
of immortal youth ; freshness, fragrance, sweet- 
ness for the healing of the nations. 

What then have you after all preserved for 
us, some may rejoin in despair, after this 
argument, save a book about which even 
Christian readers differ hopelessly amongst 
themselves "i And many a man of keen intel- 
lect, and possessed with an earnest desire for 
the truth, has drifted into Agnosticism under 
the double pressure of the difficulties in the 
Bible, and the discrepancies in its interpretation. 
I can but reply that such a course is the con- 
fession, however unconsciously, of want of in- 
tellectual power, and for this reason, that other 
intellects as keen to discern difficulty, other 
hearts as honest to desire truth, have embraced 
and held fast the faith, unappalled by, though 
not unconscious of, all the difficulties of belief. 
** What is the creed of the Agnostic but the 
confession of the spiritual numbness of hu- 
manity ! " ^ It is, after all, a matter of the heart. 



^ Natural Law ^ p. i6o. 
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not of the head. *' He that is of the truth, 
heareth My voice.'* 

And finally, let me remind you that where 
this Book, the Bible, is taken as the one guide, 
the differences amongst Christians are really 
few and of comparative unimportance. They 
agree at any rate in the answer to that great 
question, *' What shall I do to be saved } Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." 

It is when other guides are turned to as well ; 
when traditions of fallible men, and ordinances 
of fallible Churches, are adopted as of equal 
authority, that great and vital differences ap- 
pear. 

The Church of England is clear on this 
point. *' Holy Scripture," she says in An. VI., 
*'containeth all things necessary to salvation: 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation." In the nervous words of Hooker, 
*' He cannot love the Lord Jesus with all his 
heart who lendeth one ear to Apostles and 
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another to false apostles ; who can brook to see 
a mingle mangle of religion and superstition, 
light and darkness, truth and error, scripture 
and tradition." 



CHAPTER VII. 
A FUTURE LIFE {A). 



" If a man die, shall he live again ? ^^—Job xiv. 14. 

" Joy for the promise of our loftier homes, 
Joy for the promise of another birth ; 
For oft oppressive unto pain becomes 
The riddle of the earth." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A FUTURE LIFE (A), 

T T has been well said that to be or not to be 
after death is the very question of questions 
for man, because there is no third alternative, 
unless we consider the immortality of fame, or 
altruism, the living on in the pleasure or honour 
of others, an alternative. For practical men, it 
is to be or not to be. 

Now Bishop Butler has shown with admir- 
able clearness that a future life by the con- 
siderations of natural religion seems to be not 
unnatural ; a thing to be expected rather, as 
not contrary to the stated, fixed, and settled 
order of Nature. But he admits at the same 
time, that apart from revelation we have no 
certain knowledge about a future life. 

And this remark follows precisely the order 
which I propose to adopt in discussing this 
great subject. First of all, what do we learn as 
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to the probability of a future life, from analogy, 
from philosophical speculation, from metaphy- 
sical considerations, and from tradition ? And 
secondly, what do we know as to the certainty 
of a life to come, from the lips of Him who 
was declared to be the Son of God with power 
by the proved Resurrection from the Dead ? 

** Without the aid of the higher Revelation," 
says the author of Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World, ** the many- toned and far-reaching 
voices of science had been for ever dumb ; for 
the light of Nature, say the most for it, is 
dim." 

Positivism, it has been well said, is quite in 
error in trying to attack the belief in a future 
state for the simple reason that it is future, and 
therefore beyond the reach at present of scien- 
tific and positive experimental evidence. But 
such a belief is not beyond the reach of such 
probable evidence as I hope to bring forward. 

If, however, certainty be attainable on such a 
subject, why should we waste time, it may be 
asked, on mere probability and speculation ? 
I reply that these very speculations, these 
adumbrations of Nature, may prepare doubting 
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minds the more readily to receive the teaching 
of revelation, as showing that revelation, after 
all, is not against Nature. It tells us of that 
which is not so much a shock to the course of 
law and to the constitution of Nature, as the 
great satisfaction of Nature*s requirements ; 
the calm soothing of the throes of human ex- 
pectation. 

Surely that clever writer, Frances Power 
Cobbe, who has discussed this great subject 
with so much brilliancy, is completely at fault 
in her sneer at St. Paul. The Apostle s great 
word, ** He hath brought life and immortality 
to light by the Gospel," she dismisses as wholly 
untenable now that we are familiar with the 
wonderful guesses and prophecies and parables 
as to a future state, contained, for instance, in 
Buddhist teaching, which speaks of a succession 
of lives after recurring deaths ; or in Egyptian 
practice, which by the careful embalming of the 
dead is supposed to declare a belief in immor- 
tality, and even as some imagine in the restora- 
tion of the body ; or again, in some of the 
utterances of the ancient Vedic Hymns : 
** Where life is free, in the third Heaven of 
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heavens, there make me immortal ; where there 
is happiness and delight, where joy and plea- 
sure dwell, where the desires of our desire are 
attained, there make me immortal." And even 
in Chinese philosophy, so barren and silent, for 
the most part, as to the future world, though 
the great national obser\'ance of ancestral wor- 
ship seems to imply a national recognition of 
existence after death, — " life," says Mencius, 
with a word which may be adapted at any rate 
to the argument, ** life springs from sorrow and 
calamity ; death from ease and pleasure." 

Yet surely St. PauFs words are entirely un- 
affected by such utterances. It is only adum- 
bration of truth which you find in the clearest 
guesses at immortality. Even the positive 
statements about a future life in the Old Testa- 
ment, uttered, for instance, by Isaiah and David, 
are but as the revelations of the early twilight 
of dawn ; and it is in the Gospel alone that the 
dim shadowy shape is brought into the light, 
and shown as a certainty, not a mere proba- 
bility. 

Now let us come for a moment face to face 
with this great question. Is there a life after 
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death, or does death end all ? Some one has 
just died. Alas ! how many of us are familiar 
with the solemn scene. Perhaps almost to the 
very last there were consciousness and speech, 
loving farewells in those dying eyes, and words 
of loving parting on those quivering lips. 
Then a sudden change ; that mysterious, but 
unmistakable death-look passes over the be- 
loved face ; the breathing lessens and ceases ; 
the light is gone from the eye ; silence falls 
which you know those lips cannot break again. 
And now the dead is buried out of sight. 
Dust to dust. The place knows thee no more. 
Not forgotten, indeed. No, neither tender 
infant of a day, nor the patriarch full of years 
and honour, shall fade from loving hearts which 
mourn their loss. 

" No lapse of moons can canker love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say." 

Love and memory do not indeed in un- 
broken succession keep fresh the flowers and 
keep clear the words of remembrance above 
the tomb. I have read of a woman in West- 
moreland who for more than thirty years had 
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daily visited and tended her mothers tomb. 
But the loving heart which will not let the 
dead be dead to love, may die soon, perhaps 
alone and forsaken ; and the succession of 
memory is at an end. The sacred head- stone 
leans and falls ; the words, first moss-grown, 
soon become illegible. It is only a few of the 
departed who survive in the world's public 
memory. 

" Only the actions of the just," 

and of the just only those of the prominent 

just, 

*^ Smell sweet and flourish in the dust," 

And so the great question rises in the heart. 
Is death, after all, only the falling back of a 
wave into the ocean ? Are our senses a sure 
guide here ? Is the end for us, the survivors, 
the end of the departed? We cannot follow 
them. ** None come back to tell us the result 
of the journey. No voice reaches us from all 
the myriads of the dead to announce that their 
experiment has ratified the argument for im- 
mortality."^ Do we rightly conclude, then, that 

^ Mozley. 
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they have ceased to be ? We may reply at 
once and directly that there is really no proof 
that death is extinction, save the proof of sight 
and sense, which cannot surely be trusted to 
decide about the flight of spirit into nothing- 
ness or into another world. 

It is true that some physical considerations 
seem to imply that body and soul are so closely 
linked that the dissolution or decay of the one 
involves the injury and extinction of the other. 
Thought and intellect, for instance, are de- 
ranged and sometimes apparently destroyed 
even in life, by injury to the brain. If so, it 
has been argued, how can we imagine a brain- 
less soul thinking or remembering ; or even if 
new organs are provided, how can memory 
survive which has been once obliterated by the 
destruction of the old organs. I will not pause 
now to notice what a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty is provided by the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. I will only mention 
the thought which Bishop Butler elaborates, 
that in the case of paralysis or amputation of 
the limbs, the power of motion though appa- 
rently suspended or impaired by such a loss, 
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exists, we believe, nevertheless ; and it can be 
brought to bear on artificial limbs. It is 
worthy of notice, further, that the eye is useful 
only when light falls upon it. But the loss of 
an eye in no sense diminishes or impairs light. 
I am aware that this statement has been chal- 
lenged, and that it is asserted that the appre- 
hension and retention of the undulating action 
of the luminous ether by the retina of the eye 
is necessary for the production of light. So 
that on this supposition the loss of all the eyes 
in the universe would seriously affect the 
existence or the proportion of light. But 
surely there is confusion of idea in this asser- 
tion. Light is apprehended by an individual 
without all doubt by the eye ; and is for him 
subjectively non-existent if the eye is lost. But 
that by no means proves that the luminosity of 
the rays which we call light is not an exterior 
and independent substance. The chemical 
action of luminous rays on photographic plates, 
or on plants, is surely a proof of this. On 
either side of the question there must be a 
certain amount of dogmatism, because our 
evidence is drawn so largely from that very 
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organ, the eye, which is under discussion. But 
on one side we have a certain amount of evi- 
dence to support the assertion ; on the nega- 
tive side, none. And to put the question 
bluntly. What would happen were a man 
totally blind to strike a match and apply it to 
a candle with careful manipulation, in a room 
previously pitch dark ? Would there be no 
light because no eye was there ? The con- 
sideration is, I believe, clear and legitimate, as 
an illustration, though of course in no sense a 
demonstration of my point ; and in like manner 
the brain is powerful for thought and reasoning 
only when the thinking soul (and here for the 
moment I assume the existence of such) operates 
upon it. And this immaterial spirit need not be 
extinguished or even affected at all, even though 
the whole brain with its influential as well as 
automatic arcs be destroyed. But in very truth 
the independence and real existence of the soul 
is no assumption, notwithstanding the bold 
denial of such by ancient and modern mate- 
rialists, who would have us believe that mind 
has no existence apart from the body. It is 
capable of proof; and the question bears very 
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directly* on the great subject of a future life. 
** Are we then our bodies ?" indignantly asks a 
modem writer.^ Surely the correlation of the 
mind and the brain does not prove their iden- 
tity. All movement, it has been truly argued, 
requires a motive power. Matter is, we know, 
dormant, motionless, inert. But man can move 
matter ; he can, for instance, move himself. 
And there must therefore be an immaterial 
principle within him, a power independent of 
his bodily self. And this consideration may be 
further fortified by the phenomenon of con- 
scious personal identity. No change in bodily 
frame which is constantly in a state of change ; 
no influence applied or withdrawn by material 
things ; no advancing age nor vanishing scene, 
can dim or destroy the certain persuasion that 
I am myself. That consciousness, then, is the 
spirit's own witness to its immaterial and inde- 
pendent existence. 

And if so, a strong argument in favour of 
life after death at once meets us. ** I am what 
I am,'* writes Mozley, ** and this is my argu- 

^ In a Vain Shadow. Eva Smith. 
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ment for my immortality " ; and I suppose he 
means that death and decay which we dread so 
much, and which seem so fatal to nian*s nature, 
affect, we surely believe, matter alone. But 
the soul is immaterial ; and we have no reason, 
therefore, to suppose that the soul is touched 
at all, far less done to the death of annihilation 
by the blows which the great King of Terrors 
deals at the body. ** We cannot resist the 
persuasion that at death an invisible power has 
been liberated," not destroyed. Death (as 
Bishop Butler expresses it) is but a going on 
an observance of the law of continuity, not an 
abrupt and final stoppage of existence. 

I think it is Huxley who reminds us that 
the immaterial world is a firmer reality than 
the material. And St. Paul more distinctly 
teaches that the things seen are temporal ; the 
things unseen eternal. Why, then, should the 
mere fact of leaving the unreal material world 
make us believe the real world an unreality 
and a future state non-existent ? The author 
of that remarkable book, The Unseen Universe 
reminds us that ** immortality may be absolutely 
impossible in this visible world, because it 

M. R* 10 
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plainly had a beginning, and also will most 
surely come to an end." Why, then, should 
the mere fact of leaving the world, which is to 
come to an end, and entering the unseen and 
wider universe, mean the end of existence ? 

Dying has been defined by Herbert Spencer 
in words which almost vex one's soul by their 
hard and dry analysis, as '* a break-down in an 
organism which throws it out of correspondence 
with some necessary part of its surroundings." 

But the principle of life which no one has 
ever traced or touched, may not in the least 
degree be affected by this breakdown of the 
body ; it may simply pass to a different neigh- 
bourhood (if I may say so), and live on. 

So much for metaphysical considerations, 
and metaphysical considerations are not, as 
some seem to assume, a mere fancy and 
speculation. Notice now for a moment the 
analogies of Nature. The brilliant writer 
whom I quoted above tells us that '' the sweet 
old similes of Nature fail us," now that science 
with the prose of fact discredits them* Such, 
for instance, as the butterfly bursting from the 
chrysalis as from a natural coffin — a picture 
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which seemed so strongly to have impressed 
the Greeks that they use the same word, 
psyche, for a butterfly and the soul. Or that 
simile again which St. Paul uses in his great 
chapter of death and the resurrection, — the 
seed after death and decay, in softness and 
strength and beauty uprising, — words which for 
1800 years have shed light as from heaven 
itself over countless graves shrouded but for 
this hope with the blackness of despair. These 
analogies were never more than pictures and 
illustrations ; and it will be a difficult thing 
for science to mar the lines and blur the fair 
colours we love so well. 

And that objection which is held to be fatal 
as regards the simile of the seed, namely, that 
countless seeds, though sown, do not germinate 
at all, is but a feeble objection, after all ; for, 
first of all, such failure to germinate may be an 
illustration of a Very different spiritual truth, 
namely, mans moral failure in countless in- 
stances ; and secondly, one germinating seed 
will be sufficient for the analogy ; it will show 
that winter frost, which seems to end plant life 
Qs completely as death seems to destroy the 
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life of man, does but suspend it. And the 
argument is thus cumulative. If plants can 
relive after blight and death, the body may 
revive and arise after dissolution ; and if so, 
much more must the immortal soul be held to 
live on untouched by the icy fingers of death 
and decay. 

Is it not true, that to cease to exist is 
unthinkable, and the effort to form such an idea, 
intolerable 'i The Epicureans might say indeed, 
** Death is nothing to us, for what is dissolved 
is insensible, and what is insensible is nothing 
to us." But that is mere bravado. Man's 
heart utters a different cry* 

** Shall man .... 
Who battled for the true and just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? " 

Herbert Spencer recoils from the hard 
logical conclusion of his theory of evolution* 
*' Universal death," he says, **is'the inevitable 
close of evolution ; and it may endure indefi- 
nitely. But," he adds, **on carrying the 
argument still further, we are led to infer a 
subsequent universal life*" Love itself will 
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not tolerate annihilation. ** The eternal part- 
ing of the ways," according to dreary philo- 
sophy, is turned by the inspiration of love to 
** no cross-ways to part familiar feet." Even 
in the case of parting with life in apparent de- 
spair, it is probably in the souFs inner longing, 
not the ceasing to be which is sought, not the 
vague idea of '* the passionless bride," Divine 
tranquillity, but 

" More life and fuller, that I want." 

It is hard also to believe that human intellect 
expanding, aspiring, achieving, for a few short 
years in this limited field, stops short and ends 
at death, going out like a quenched torch, not 
to be relighted beyond the grave. 

" Shall man then perish, when most fit to live ? " 

Can we believe that Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
mighty mind, to use his own image, achieved 
on earth but the child-like task of gathering 
a few shells on the shore of the boundless 
ocean of knowledge, ceased for ever his pursuit 
at death, and never set sail on that calm eternal 
tide ? Such an idea would imply imperfection, 
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failure, and flaw in the works of God, which we 
assume to be perfect. 

Then follow, finally, those moral considera- 
tions on which with justice so much stress is 
laid. The heart of man intuitively cries out 
for the victory of right and the execution of 
justice. Well, in this life justice is oftentimes 
deranged, dethroned, paralysed. There mttst, 
therefore, be another world of readjustment and 
judicial triumph. Sir James Stephen thinks 
**this world a very good world, if it would only 
last;'' and that ** those persons must be very 
unfortunate in regard to health or circum- 
stances, or else * poor creatures,* who cannot 
find pleasant occupation in love, friendship, 
ambition, science, literature, art, politics, com- 
merce, professions, trade, and a thousand 
matters, equally well whether there be a God 
and a future state, or not.'* 

Unfortunately for this theory, the world will 
not last ; and further, is it not the fact that 
perhaps the majority of mankind are thus 
unfortunate in their circumstances, oftentimes 
through grave miscarriage of justice. Both the 
evanescence of worldly things, therefore, and 
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the inequalities of this present state, cry out 
for a future state of justice and rearrangement. 

This is a solemn thought, because it suggests 
at once that feature in the hereafter of which I 
shall have to speak in my next chapter, namely, 
a judgment to come ; and the rewards and 
punishments of the eternal state. And con- 
science, which is surely a spiritual and not a 
material reality, insists on a hereafter where it 
may speak out its solemn accusation or ap- 
proval, though silenced too often here. 

But further, God's purposes in the obedience 
and willing submission to His sway of His crea- 
tures, and in the happiness of His people, seem 
to be thwarted in this world. There must be a 
life after death, then, for the glorious perfecting 
of His plan, which must stand. And surely 
much stress must be laid on that consent of all 
nations which Cicero calls the voice of nature : 
** Consensus populi, vox naturae;" **that solemn 
verdict of the collective reason of mankind 
for the existence of a God and a future state." ^ 

Religion, superstition, legend, or poetry, in, I 

^ Mozley. 
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imagine, all nations without exception, declare 
the persuasion of the human soul, that whatever 
may hjippen to the outward shell the body, its 
own nature is not affected by death, which is 
but a birth into a wider sphere, as natural, 
probably, as the birth into the narrow limits of 
earth and time. 

The resurrection of the body may be, as 
Bishop Westcott calls it, a gospel, a revelation 
unknown to the instinct and philosophy of man. 
But human thought, either pushing back into 
the past and teaching pre-existence, or pressing 
forward into the future and imagining trans- 
migration for the soul, will not abandon the 
idea of another life. 

** Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
We think we were not made to die." 

This persuasion is so strong in man, *' a 
presence which is not to be put by," that the 
reaction against the belief in a future state has 
been well called an *' apostasy from reason." 
** The persuasion comes to us sometimes like a 
glimpse as if of memory, and at others as a sure 
presentiment of the future." 
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" Without it half man's instincts are a riddle \ 
Without it all his virtues are a dream." 

I do not insist at all upon the argument for life 
after death which is drawn from apparitions, 
some of which are attested by witnesses whom 
it is impossible to ridicule. But it is worthy of 
observation, that the admission of such appear- 
ances of the dead to the living as evidence of a 
life after death, may explain what is otherwise 
inexplicable and apparently terrifying without 
any compensating advantage. Is this, after all, 
a lifting of the veil, an intimadbn of the reality 
of another world ? 

Now surely these hints about a future life, 
though thus far we deal with hints alone, are 
so full charged with probability as to make it 
the part of mere prudence to prepare for such 
a life in earnest. Certainty is very seldom 
available to guide and stimulate in the business 
affairs of this life ; probability alone is sufficient 
to keep the whirling wheels of enterprise and 
speculation ever in motion. Certainty will 
meet us about the life to come if we accept 
our Lord's testimony, which will form the 
subject of my next chapter on this great 
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topic. But even a hint, a probable conjec- 
ture about eternity, should be sufficient to 
arouse and sustain all the soul's energies of 
preparation. 

It has been said that **if death were honestly 
held, as men and women pretend to hold it, 
to be the stepping-stone to an immortality of 
happiness or misery, life would be impossible." 
Surely this is a most misleading remark, for it 
goes upon the groundless assumption that there 
is no sure plan within our reach by which we 
may gain the immortality of happiness, and 
avoid that of woe. And it assumes, further, 
that the tremendous issues of eternity must of 
necessity paralyse the energies of time, and 
incapacitate men for the ordinary duties of life. 
But if eternity be simply the going on of time, 
it may be that the diligent and conscientious 
performance of the duties of this life forms t/ie 
wholesome training of the higher life beyond, 
and the natural introduction into it. The third 
verse of Psalm xxxvii. seems to me to combine 
the two in a striking way. ** Trust in the 
Lord, and be doing good." Trust in the Lord; 
JKicept His salvation in Christ Jesus for pardon, 
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peace, and heaven ; and so far from life being 
paralysed and impossible, **be dotJtg good,'' 
That is the natural state of a man whose eyes 
are opened on the eternal world. Mozley, 
whom I have quoted before, points out in his 
sermon on eternal life, how Nature makes life 
on earth a kind of enclosure guarding us from 
the naked effect of a perpetual foresight of 
death. But all the while interims are provided 
during which the religious view of death can 
work in the mind calmly, without being forced 
and extorted by its too bare approach. But 
beware lest you use this gentle provision of 
Nature for your own hurt. We wake morning 
after morning. The same heaven and earth 
are above and around us. The day's news of 
war or peace, the great world's life in east 
or west, naturally enough arrest attention, and 
guide perhaps the thoughts and plans of the 
new day. That day now speeds on its course. 
The sun soon blazes in the meridian ; it declines 
westward ; anon evening comes with refreshing 
coolness. So day after day passes by. Forget 
not that these are but shifting scenes in a 
dream. Let not the dream of the life that now 
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is, dull your senses altogether to the reality 
of the life to come. 

Is it then a fact that a future life is to some 
an icieUy not a belief? Are you readily shaken 
by some bold unbeliever who will look you in 
the face and say, Do you really believe this 
idea ? Examine it ; is it not a mere idea ? 

Listen then to these solemn words, not of a 
professional preacher or theologian, but of a 
lay writer. '' However you may account for 
it, the man who trifles with life, as life ought 
to be trifled with, if the visible parts of life were 
all, is ignoring or trying to ignore one of the 
most constant and inevitable warnings to which 
our nature is subjected, and only deserves to 
be treated as a man hiding from himself." 

The prospect before us of life beyond the 
grave, is one of joy and of solemnity alike. 
Exhilarating and full of hope it is on the one 
side, for this life is full of sadness, disappoint- 
ment, and failure ; whilst death, like a dense 
cloud ancl mist of darkness, oppresses the 
atmosphere of the soul. And the prospect of 
a life to come, like rising breezes of morning, 
and flashing sunbeams, scatters and disperses 
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the gloom. But on the other side, the thought 
that this life, short indeed but crowded with 
opportunities, may be supposed even by 
Nature's analogies to be the training-ground 
for eternity, casts an air of solemn awe over 
the subject, and we seem to hear these voices 
of warning and hope ringing in our ears. 
** Flee from the wrath to come.'* " Lay hold 
on eternal life." ** And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A FUTURE LIFE {B). 



" After this the judgment." — Hebreivs ix. 27. 

" Dear beauteous death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 
AVhat mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark." 

Henry Vaughan, 1680. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A FUTURE LIFE (B). 

TT has been said that **the Christian argu- 
ment for immortality rests on the basis 
upon which the theologian rests the whole of 
historical Christianity, namely, the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ." And this, I would add, not 
merely because Christ's Resurrection is a proof 
of a possible life after death. He Himself being, 
in St. Paul's words, **the first-fruits of them 
that slept," but also because by that Resurrec- 
tion He is declared to be the Son of God with 
power; and if so. His witness to a future life 
is positive, not probable, evidence — a revelation, 
not a hint about the unseen. 

It- is to this evidence that I now invite 
attention. Our Lord*s testimony on this great 
subject of a future life may be considered under 
three heads ; first, as to a Resurrection of the 
body; secondly, as to a Judgment ; and thirdly, 

M. R. *^' H 
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as to a fixed eternal state, the result of the 
J udgment. 

Probable evidence, which we considered in 
my last chapter, has persuaded us with only- 
less than the force of sight, that there 7nust 
be existence beyond the veil ; life after death. 
Christ lifts that veil, and shows us within it 
these three great events, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, Separation. Let us briefly notice these 
three. It is held by some that Immortality 
is conditional; a special gift bestowed by God 
on certain persons, not the common possession 
of all mankind. Our Lord Himself speaks of 
** those who shall be acconnted worthy to obtain 
that world, and the Resurrection from the 
dead " (St. Luke xx. 35) ; and in His last 
prayer He speaks of power being given to 
Him over all flesh, that He might give eternal 
life to as many as God has given Him (St. 
John xvii. 2). These texts, however, though 
strong and pregnant with meaning, yet when 
compared with other and more definite passages, 
will not bear out the opinion alluded to of only 
a partial and conditional immortality for man. 
For we must remember that existence is not 
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necessarily life in its highest sense ; and where 
our Lord speaks of resurrection into eternal 
life in **that world" as a special gift, He does 
not thereby deny existence after death to all 
mankind besides. 

There is a mysterious doctrine in Scripture 
of a first and second Resurrection, and the 
reservation to some of the special blessings of 
the first does not deny the interest of all in the 
second. Add to this that elsewhere we hear 
our Lord clearly laying down the truth of a 
universal rising again ; and that, as the sequel 
proves, for eternal existence. ** Marvel not at 
this, for the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice," 
and at the sound of the sovereign voice of Him 
who **has life in Himself," the dead in the 
graves, either sleeping in the dust of the earth 
(Dan. xii. 2) or entombed in the quiet depths 
of the sea (Rev. xx. 13), ** shall come forth" 
(St. John V. 28, 29). 

Here, in one brief sentence, two great diffi- 
culties are faced and laid aside. First, as to 
the possibility of a resurrection. To some 
thinkers (and not unnaturally indeed, if we 
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argue solely from imagination or observation) 
the resurrection of the body seems absolutely 
impossible, and therefore incredible. " Marvel 
not at this," is the answer. Where God's will 
and power are in the question, nothing can be 
accounted hard to effect, nothing unwise or 
unmeaning. 

We do not enter here on profitless specula- 
tions as to the physical basis of the resurrection 
body, or as to the necessity for the preservation 
of some life-germ. All that we conclude from 
the revelations Christ gives us, is that the 
rising body will have such a connection with 
that laid to rest, that it shall be recognised not 
as a new formation but as a restoration ; and 
further, we gather that the resurrection body, 
though thus recognised, shall not be a natural 
body, but spiritual ; ** a connection and correla- 
tion there will be between our present and 
future embodiments, but not identity of sub- 
stance (Phil. iii. 2i)."^ 

And so this difficulty as to the impossibility 
of resurrection, when viewed in the light of 

* Oid Truths in New Lights p. 159. 
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our Lord's positive teaching, is surely not too 
boldly laid aside in the words which Charles 
Reade is said to have written as part of his 
own epitaph : ** I hope for a resurrection, not 
from any power in Nature, but from the will of 
the Lord God Omnipotent, who made Nature 
and me.'* 

A second difficulty faced, though not fully 
explained by our Lord in His oracular saying, 
is as to the tmdesirableness of resurrection for 
many, perhaps for the majority. Yes ! let the 
philanthropist, the philosopher, the naturalist, 
the ministering angel, live again and live for 
ever ; but let the selfish, the sensual, the brutal, 
disappear and exist no more ! No ! this cannot 
be ; however desirable such a consummation 
may appear both to the indignant moralist and 
to the infatuated sinner. The argument which 
I urged in my last sermon holds in full force 
here. Justice demands an inquiry into the 
deeds done in the body during this lifetime on 
earth, where law and conscience are so often 
defied, and justice itself is so often evaded. 
The body, therefore, must be raised to appear 
at the bar: good and bad, worthy and un- 
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worthy, all must rise. So says the Judge ; 
** all that are in the graves shall come forth/' 

And '* after this t/ie judgment^ A most 
unwelcome subject, truly, and one which is 
ignored or explained away with much care in 
fanciful speculations as to the nature of life 
after death. And yet if we take, as we are 
proposing to take now, our Lord's own ac- 
knowledged words as our guide, there seems 
no doctrine more certain. *'When the Son 
of Man shall come in His glory, and all His 
holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon 
the throne of His glory : and before Him shall 
be gathered all nations" (St. Matt. xxv. 31). 
God the Father ''hath given Him authority 
to execute judgment, because He is the Son 
of Man" (St. John v. 27). These passages 
form the New Testament definition and ex- 
position of the Old Testament warning, *' Know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment " (Eccles. xi. 9; xii. 14). 
Now here too, in this question of the judg- 
ment to come, we need not be hindered by 
considerations of time and place. Our Lord 
speaks of a ''day of judgment" (St. Matt. x. 
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15; XI. 22, 24). But in the end of this dis- 
pensation, when we imagine time's river, with 
its measured flow, as merged in eternity, which 
knows neither days nor hours, a *' day " must 
not be limited to twenty-four hours. AH that 
we surely gather from the words is that the 
process of judgment will begin and will close. 

Neither need we be stumbled by the diffi- 
culty of forming imaginations as to space suffi- 
cient for the world's great court of justice. 
Even supposing this earth's surface as the 
arena, a supposition not necessarily forced upon 
us by Scripture language, yet it has been cal- 
culated that all those who have lived on the 
earth since the time of Noah could find on 
rising again ample room, with standing space 
for each person, having 128 yards free on either 
side. 

Or if the mind is perplexed further by the 
apparent impossibilities in the way of seeing 
and hearing on the great day ; science, without 
saying thus and thus it shall be, yet by her 
very revelations of Nature's forces, shames the 
doubt, and suggests the reply that if human 
hands on Nature's springs can do so much, 
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what may not ensue if the hand of the Al- 
mighty once touch those magic springs ! The 
phonograph registering voices and letting them 
loose in audible speech a hundred years hence ; 
the microphone turning an inaudible footstep 
into a thunder-tone ; the telephone transmitting 
articulate sounds to long distances, far beyond 
the reach of the natural voice ; all seem to 
suggest with solemn significance that there are 
ways in which the words of accuser, witness, 
advocate and Judge may all be audible in the 
judgment. I would not in any degree take 
away from the dramatic force of the picture 
in St. Matthew xxv., which may be intended 
to be but a picture of a yet greater reality. I 
only wish to point out how even Nature itself 
seems in these latter days to protest against 
the idea of impossibility being used as an argu- 
ment for disbelieving the certain fulfilment of 
Divine plans. 

Our Lord surely asserts with sufficient ex- 
plicitness, that all nations will be assembled 
before Him for judgment; that He will speak, 
and they will listen, and answer pleading after 
His words. 
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Then, thirdly,* we come to that subject which 
makes the idea of existence after death so over- 
whelming either for joy or dread. What are 
the issues of the great day which follows on 
the rising of the dead ? I quote again the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, to 
whose decision we are now referring the whole 
question of life after death. ** These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment : but the 
righteous into life eternal " (St. Matt. xxv. 46). 
And these tremendous words also come from 
the same blessed lips, the lips of the Lord of 
Love, thrice repeated in the same discourse : 
** Hell, the fire that never shall be quenched : 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched** (St. Mark ix. 43-48). 

Some persons insist very strongly on the 
assertion that these words are simply sym- 
bolical ; and as a proof of this they remind us 
that in our Lord's teaching the symbol changes. 
At one time it is *' the cutting asunder,** ** the 
severe scourging** of the disobedient servant 
(St. Matt. xxiv. 51). At another it takes the 
form of exclusion from light and joy, and the 
horror of ** outer darkness** (St. Matt. xxv. 10, 
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30). Again, it is that of the tares burning '* in 
a furnace of fire " (St. Matt. xiii. 42). But the 
solemn consideration meets us here, that the 
reality surely cannot be less terrible than the 
symbol. It must be further noticed, that in 
the first of these passages (St. Matt. xxv. 46), 
the same word is used to limit the duration of 
heaven and hell, of life and punishment. And 
if this be recognised, and the objector reply, 
that both heaven and hell are perhaps but 
members in a series, which shall pass away and 
be succeeded by other scenes, we seem shut 
up to three alternatives, which give in either 
case but scant relief. Annihilation ; pain 
changed for bliss, and bliss for pain ; or bliss 
changing to higher joy, and pain intensified 
into yet greater pain. The word ** eternal'* 
means literally *' that which belongs to the 
age." The Hebrew equivalent, so Bishop 
Wordsworth tells us, seems derived from an 
unused root meaning to conceal ; so that the 
radical idea in Holy Scripture is of an inde- 
finite time ; '' concealed " as to this world, 
because we know not when it will end ; ** con- 
cealed " as to the world to come, because we 
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know of no end for it. But the word, though 
used in both an indefinite and in a limited 
sense, must here surely be taken as withoitt 
limit ; and for this reason. Everlasting often 
means indeed in Scripture, lasting a long time ; 
but always, I think, as lasting all throttgh the 
aeon or period of time in question. Now 
eternity, the immortal state of which we are 
speaking, is an aeon which has no limits ; and 
everlasting as applied to that aeon, must there- 
fore mean literally having no end. There is 
almost always an tmtil mentioned as the limit 
of theyj?r ^z^^rof time (Isa. xxxii. 14, 15). But 
unless we can imagine eternity as but a part 
of a yet vaster whole, of which there is no 
trace in Scripture, * then the for ever here has 
no ttntiL 

It is only natural to yearn for some allevia- 
tion of this tremendous prospect. We would 
fain be able to agree with the Rabbinical say- 
ing that *'some go down to Gehenna, and 
moan, and come up again.'* We must, as Dr. 
Edersheim reminds us in his learned and 
valuable book. The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, read our Lord's different sayings 
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side by side. We eagerly remember the great 
truth of Scripture that '' He, by the grace of 
God, has tasted death for every man." We 
call to mind with joy His own word, *' I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me;" and that *' God sent not His Son 

ft 

into the world to condemn the world ; but that 
the world through Him might be saved." We 
take to the full all the comfort manifestly de- 
signed in the assurance that judgment is there- 
fore committed into the hands of Jesus Christ, 
because He is the Son of Man, able with all 
the tenderness of sympathy to weigh evidence, 
and to judge just judgment. We echo with 
the exultation of solemn joy the Psalmist's 
utterance, '* He cometh. He cometh to judge 
the earth : with righteousness shall He judge 
the world" (Ps. xcvi. 13). We gladly treasure 
up our Lord's own assurance that the punish- 
ments of the great day will not fall in one 
indiscriminating and overwhelming mass, but 
that "those who knew not their Lord's will, 
and did things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes." Yes ! and we seem 
to see in the very language of the Judges 
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sentence on the great day of assize, an infer- 
ence that the severity of judgment falls on 
some alone ; on those who have heard of 
Christ's great love in dying for them, and yet 
loved Him not ; and showed no love to the 
least of His brethren. 

Yet no collocation of passages, and no ex- 
planation whatsoever, can explain away those 
solemn words, ** These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment." 

Do not commit here an act 01 illogical 
cowardice, and say, ** I cannot believe this, and 
therefore it is not true." We are appealing to 
a final court. The decision is given* You do 
not like it. You shrink from it. But you dare 
not, on that account, conclude that it is not 
true! 

Now observe, — as no one can feel more 
acutely than the writer the overwhelming 
solemnity and difficulty of this subject, — observe 
this. I appeal to the Lord Jesus Christ on this 
question of the duration of punishment. His 
answer is before us. I conclude therefore, 
without a doubt, that this doctrine which is 
scouted by some as cruel, barbarous, out of 
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date, impossible, is neither cruel, harsh, nor 
untrue, but the solemn and necessary decree of 
the just judgment of Him who is nevertheless 
and all the while Love. 

I cannot explain the doctrine ; its mystery 
still awes and overwhelms me. But I contend 
that this conclusion is far more reasonable and 
logical than that other, namely, the rejection of 
a statement because it is unpalateable, and be- 
cause it seems to the individual on that account 
incredible. 

It is astonishing to my mind how persons 
who criticize freely Divine procedure, and think 
they can improve on God's dealings with man, 
calmly utter words of terror, and think they are 
words of reconciliation and peace. *' The 
wicked man," says one of these modern writers 
(F. P. Cobbe), ''shall writhe under the scourge 
of just and most merciful retribution." And 
again, *'the dreariest hell is self-en wrapment." 
Well ! which is the most terrible to bear, I 
would ask, mental or bodily anguish ? Men 
glibly denounce the infliction of mere bodily 
suffering as brutalizing ; but yet surely the 
mind may be in perfect peace under bodily 
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pain; whilst '*a wounded spirit^ who can 
bear ? " 

The sceptic argues that we cannot conceive 
of a God who would create men in order that 
hereafter they may end their course in ever- 
enduring pain. The argument is fallacious. 
It shuts out from the consideration the fact, the 
noble fact, of free will, by which, and not by 
God's will or act, sin and penalty entered the 
world. It omits to notice the fact that without 
going beyond to another world, we see sin and 
pain here before our eyes. And the great 
difficulty, after all, is surely not so much in the 
duration of pain as in the existence of pain at 
all, which is nevertheless a fact. Here, too, in 
this world we see justice stepping in, and law's 
strong hand imprisoning men and women for 
life, and that without a shock to the moral 
sense of the lookers-on. Yet such punishment 
is, so far as law's reach and authority are con- 
cerned, eternal ; final for the extent of the aeon 
of life. 

And my belief is that the revolt of mind 
against the idea of final punishment arises in a 
great measure from a mistaken apprehension 
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of the conditions of the case. The exceeding 
evil of sin is not understood. The amazing 
wickedness of unbelief in the Saviour is not 
taken into account. For what is such unbelief 
but the rejection of the great reconcilement 
between God's intense hatred of moral evil and 
His profound love for sinners. "The cross 
has reconciled two seeming incompatibles, 
jealousy for the law, and the judicial acquittal 
of the guilty." ^ What then must be the crime 
of rejecting the cross of Christ } And further, 
it is forgotten that the spiritual body and not 
the mortal body will endure joy or suffering 
hereafter ; so that the punishment of the eternal 
state may, for all that we know of the nature of 
that body and of the meaning of eternity, be 
no worse for the spiritual body than are the 
life-long sorrows for the mortal body which we 
know of as a fact, here on earth. 

Pain and punishment may indeed be remedial. 
The word for punishment in the passage speci- 
ally before us now, means that which prunes. 



^ H. C. G. Moule, "Commentary on Romans," Caw* 
bridge Bible for Schools, 
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checks, or reforms. But in this world they are 
perhaps more frequently deterrent for those 
who have not so sinned ; and punitive, not 
necessarily reformatory, for the criminal. And 
for God's great creation, with its innumerable 
worlds and untold inhabitants, angelic or re- 
deemed, hell, — not made for 7na7t by God ; hell, 
'. — which as even a Chinese proverb says, has no 
gate, but men force open one for themselves ; 
hell, — to which those alone will go who have 
insulted and silenced conscience, and who have 
rejected God's gospel of grace and salvation, 
may be but as a small, far remote prison-house, 
in a broad land of liberty, righteousness, and 
life ; and it will be proved then by overwhelm- 
ing evidence that God has declared His Al- 
mighty power most chiefly in showing mercy 
and pity. Flee, flee then from the wrath to 
come, and remember the inexpressible import- 
ance of the probation on earth. ** Such is 
the constitution of things that unwillingness to 
goodness may ripen into eternal voluntary 
opposition to it." ^ And so the punishment of 



* Julius Miiller. 
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hell may be, in Archer Butlers words, the 
result of the sins of hell, not of time alone ; sin 
becoming thus its own punishment, for sin is 
hell begun. Science, which delights in minute 
definitions, describes longevity **as the result 
of a correspondence with one s environment." 
Well, now, ** under irreversible natural law for 
man there can be no blessedness without holi- 
ness." ^ Such a correspondence therefore be- 
tween ourselves and the atmosphere of that 
holy heaven which is the inheritance of the 
saints in light, must be initiated by the Holy 
Spirit's regenerating and sanctifying power on 
earth, if that inheritance is to give us joy, and 
that joy to last for ever. Of the happiness of 
heaven I shall speak in my concluding chapter ; 
and I will close now only with our Lord's own 
word of welcome, '*This is the Fathers will 
that hath sent Me, that whosoever seeth the 
Son and believeth on Him, may have everlast- 
ing life : and I will raise him up at the last 
day" (St. John vi. 40). 



^ Joseph Cook. 
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Far better." — Philippians i. 23. 



" In death to leave all death behind, 
From sickness and from pain to fly ; 
And, in the dreaded grave, to find 
The gate of immortality." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A FUTURE LIFE (C). 

'T^HE solemn question, What is there after 
death ? was discussed not long ago in the 
secular press. And if but scant reverence 
was shown by the writer for Christianity, at 
any rate he possessed a profound apprecia- 
tion of the supreme importance of this sub- 
ject. If man does live on after death, death 
really not affecting his higher existence at all, 
save by setting it free for nobler life ; death 
being, as even heathen philosophy has it, **the 
birthday of eternity ; " and if the universal im- 
pression of a hereafter ever gathering force as 
the verge of this life is neared, even without 
the clear teaching of revelation, affords a strong 
presumptive proof of the reality of an after 
death ; then surely nothing can be more im- 
portant for our hourly thought, our daily in- 
vestigation, than the question, ** How will it fare 
with me after death ? " 

x8x 
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Of course, when revelation is abandoned, all 
is mere speculation, however interesting that 
speculation may be. It is true that so far as 
I understand the speculative discussion which 
has been raised, nothing has been brought for- 
ward which of necessity militates against Chris- 
tianity. But it has been well said that **if 
you want proof about after death, there is 
no other way than to prove Christianity and 
then send hopeful but dubious Nature to the 
school of revelation." This has been my 
line of argument throughout this course of 
essays. 

And I wish in this closing chapter to draw 
attention to one statement only in the paper to 
which I am referring (** After Death," in the 
Contemporary Review, July, 1883). It is 
asserted there that the very little interest shown 
in the subject of the hereafter is in part at- 
tributable to the fact that the terrors of the 
hereafter, as described in the Bible, are too 
tremendous, and the pleasures too vague, to 
command credit or attract desire. I find the 
same statement made in a very different quarter. 
The author of the ** Eclipse of Faith " is arguing 
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with a Deist ; and he maintains that a religion 
whose morality is not easy, whose heaven is not 
attractive^ and whose hell is most repulsive to 
the human mind, could not possibly have spread 
and conquered as it has done, were it not true 
and Divine. 

The argument is a strong one ; but it has, I 
think, one weak point. I cannot admit that 
the heaven of the Bible is vague or unat- 
tractive. 

It affords, doubtless, a partial answer to the 
mental recoil — I do not think there is a moral 
recoil — from the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, to reflect, as I have pointed out in my 
previous chapter, that we really do not now and 
cannot now understand what eternity means, 
or what the capacities and capabilities of our 
immortal bodies may be ; and that to reason 
from thoughts and calculations of time as to 
the possibilities of eternity, is fallacious. This 
same reflection may account in a measure for 
the so-called vagueness of the description of 
eternal happiness in the Bible. '* Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath 
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prepared for them that love Him" (i Cor. ii. 
9); and therefore no picture these mortal eyes 
would gaze upon can be really sufficient to 
portray heaven ; no words that these ears can 
listen to would describe Paradise as it is ; no 
thoughts of ours can be sufficient to imagine 
** after death " in its joys. 

But I wish now to point out that really the 
description of heaven in the Bible is attractive 
enough to arrest attention. I do not discuss 
now the subject of the intermediate state. 
Very little is said about it in the Bible. If the 
Lord Himself comes soon, we may know 
nothing about it, or it may be very brief for us. 
St. Paul seems to include both the intermediate 
state and heaven in this expression *'to be with 
Christ;" and **far better" is his verdict ; far 
better to depart and be with Christ, than to 
live. 

And it will not do to reply that St. Paul in 
prison, in old age, worn out with persecution 
and toil, naturally enough preferred rest, how- 
ever vague, to such a life. Any one would 
have felt as he did ! Is this so ? Are those 
well-worn words then worn out ? 
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" Ah ! but to die ! and go we know not where ; 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on Nature, is a Paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

There are three rejoinders to this not un- 
natural objection, (i) It was not vague rest and 
oblivion which St. Paul desired ; but something 
very definite ; repose for his soul with Christ, 
(2) This very life of toil, and pain, and peril, and 
persecution had been deliberately preferred by 
him as ** far better" than his former life of dis- 
tinction and ease ; far better, because Christ 
had died for him ; far better, because heaven 
was at the end ; and (3) It is worth noticing 
that the old man, even in prison and in bonds, 
was wonderfully happy ; the keynote of this 
Epistle to the Philippians is the word **joy." 
He was not morose, in despair, or tired of life. 
He was quite willing to stay. He did stay. 
But all the while he knew that to go and be 
with Christ was far better. St. Paul's word is 
very strong. In the Revised Version it is 
rendered ** very far better ; " three strong words 
in one phrase. Now is there nothing in the 
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Bible descriptions of the joy of heaven to 
account for these words ? Are not the ideas of 
some persons perversely framed from hymns or 
sayings of men, and not from the Bible ? They 
imagine that that place cannot be very attractive 
where, in the words of an ancient and noble 
hymn, full too, otherwise, of joy and glad 
melody, we are yet told that 

" the congregations ne'er break up ; 
The Sabbaths have no end." 

It is a great relief to them, they must admit, 
when the sermon is short, and the congregation 
soon breaks up, and when the weary Sabbath 
is over. 

Now the simplest way to refute this erroneous 
reasoning is to observe how wonderfully happy, 
and cheerful, and hopeful both the Old and 
New Testaments are in their promises of the 
*' after death." '* The hope of the righteous 
shall be gladness^' says Solomon ; not a vague, 
unnatural, unattractive heaven, but gladness. 
"Gladness is sown for the upright in heart," 
says David ; the harvest to be reaped in 
heaven. ''Th(t felicity of Thy chosen" is 
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another of David's expressions. Isaiah, in the 
richness of his prophetic description, joins to- 
gether two words, joy and gladness. **The 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy on their 
heads. They shall obtain Joy and gladness^ 
These words occur twice in chapters xxxv. and 
li. ** Rejoice, and be exceeding glad " is our 
Lord's word to His disciples: *'for great is your 
reward in heaven" (St. Matt. v. 12). ** And 
when His glory is revealed," says St. Peter of 
His Divine Master, ''ye shall be glad with 
exceeding joy'' (i Pet. iv. 13). Surely there is 
an attractive ring of joy in these descriptions of 
happiness after death. This idea is truly and 
nobly expressed in Bonar's farewell to his 
mother, *' newly fallen asleep." 

" Past all pain for ever, 
Done with sickness now ! 
Let me close thine eyes, mother ; 
Let me smooth thy brow. 
Rest and health and gladness. 
These thy portion now ! 
Ixt me press thy hand, mother ; 
Let me kiss thy brow." 
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Or if It be further objected that the words 
are too vague ; we want to know whether the 
joy will be e7ijoyable to us. I answer first, that, 
if your desire be sensual, if the ideal of pleasure 
be taken from what morality here below, and 
nobler aspirations even of man in this humble 
estate, condemn, then most certainly heaven is 
the reverse of attractive. But it will be a mad 
act indeed to turn away from the preparation 
for after death on this account, simply because 
to a sinful heart, and a soul influenced by 
sensual desires, it seems unattractive ; and for 
this reason ; that even the speculations of meta- 
physics coincide here with revelation in the 
conclusion that this fleshly nature of ours and 
the capacities for gratifying the desires of 
the flesh and fleshly mind, will not outlive 
death. Body there will be. The body will 
be redeemed, says St. Paul, as well as the 
soul ; but it will be spiritual, not natural. Sub- 
stance and form there will be in heaven, 
connected in some way with our present em- 
bodiments, but changed. So that an attractive 
heaven to a sensual soul, if promised, would 
be a delusion ; it cannot be, it will not come. 
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Ye must be born again, of water and of the 
Holy Ghost, if ye will see the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and taste its joys. 

Yet to keep to my point ; when the promised 
joys of heaven are broken up into portions, and 
set alongside the sorrows and the joys of earth, 
they are wonderfully attractive. Take for in- 
stance the most needy case of all ; the saddest 
sorrow in this world of woe — a sinner convicted 
of sin; afraid of what is ** after death" — the 
judgment. He hears the glad tidings that 
through faith in Christ he will be pronounced 
blameless on that great day of the revealing of 
secrets, and will be welcomed with joy into 
heaven. And sin, he hears, will not follow him 
there. He will never sin again. ** There shall 
in no wise enter therein anything that defileth." 
'*The inheritance is undefiled." Is not that 
*' far better" than the long struggle here below 
with temptation, doubt, and fear. That ** other 
worldliness" with which by an ill-concealed 
sneer Herbert Spencer charges believers in 
Revelation, that *' self-interestedness" as a 
motive of a future life, is not only a desire for 
our happiness, but a desire, at the same time, for 
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our own higher goodness^ ^ ** The desire of 
rest planted in the heart is no sensual nor 
unworthy one ; but a longing for renovation, 
and for escape from a state whose every phase 
is mere preparation for another equally transi- 
tory, to one in which permanence becomes 
possible through perfection." ^ 

Then come the sorrows of time, — losses, dis- 
appointments, pain, bereavement ; and if that 
comparison is dismissed as easy enough to work 
out, add then the joys, and comforts, and plea- 
sures of time ; and in truth God does allow a 
great amount of enjoyment to mankind even 
here below. Yet over the happiest home, and 
above the brightest scenes, are not those two 
words written which have arrested the notice 
of philosophy in China and everywhere in 
all time, '' no continuance " 'i Well now, is not 
heaven '' far better" than the brightest joys on 
earth } so evanescent, so brief 

This is the description : ** Incorruptible, and 
that fadeth not away." '' A better and an en- 
during substance." '' They shall die no more." 



^ Mozley. Eternal Life ^ p. 67. 2 Ruskin. 
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*' He shall swallow up death in victory ; and 
the Lord God shall wipe away tears from off 
all faces." ** They shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness ; and sorrow, and mourning and sighing 
shall flee away.". ''Our citizenship is in 
heaven ; '* and '' there no thief approacheth ; 
no moth corrupteth." '' None shall make them 
afraid." Is not that attractive ? And if once 
more it be objected that man has an intellectual 
as well as an emotional nature, and that to 
thoughtful minds attractive pleasure lies in 
ever-growing knowledge, I reply that such is 
certain in heaven, '' Here we know in part, 
but there we shall know even as also we are 
known." There will be perfect knowledge 
there ; yet not of forced and unnatural maturity. 
The preparation for that perfection may be 
going on gradually now. Perfect apprehension 
there will be, but with a boundless field for 
visitation and exploration. 

By the side of the Creator of all worlds; 
''with Christ;" will not that be far better for 
science than with the mightiest intellects and 
the most trusted teachers of this twilight 
world ? 
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" Far better, yes, than pain and care, than weariness and 
strife, 
Than fading hopes and gathering fears, and all the death 
of life. 

Far better than to watch with tears beneath a setting sun, 
The heart's dear treasures in the wild, reft from us one 
by one. 

O better far to fly from hence, for ever, in an hour. 
To Him whose presence is the throne of joy and peace 
and power. 

Say rather, better far it is to die and be with Him, 
Than here to hold the cup of peace full to the golden 
brim. 

Far better than the charm supreme of Home's unbroken 

ring. 
Though virtue there and heavenly grace their rarest 

treasures bring. 

Better than hours of hopeful toil, than triumphs won for 

right, 
Than deep-felt strength for morning's task, and thoughts 

of peace at night. 

Yes, think of all things at the best ; in one rich thought 

unite 
All present joys of sense and soul, all earthly love and 

light. 

Bid Hope and Memory meet at length and knit their 
wreaths in one. 
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And o'er them shed the tenderest h'ght of fancy's inner 
sun. 

Yet, bind the truth upon thy brow, and clasp it to thy 

heart, 
And then nor grief nor gladness here shall claim too 

great a part 

All radiance of this lower sky is to that glory dim ! 
Far better to depart it is ; for we shall be with Him." ^ 

Yes ! zuit/i Him. Ah ! there is the secret. 
** Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at 
peace," and enjoy His heaven. Be not con- 
tent to yield a vague adhesion to Christianity, 
but learn to know, to love, to adore, with an 
ecstasy of devotion, Christ. With Him ! 
Strange to wish to enjoy His heaven, and to be 
shy with Him ! Shame on us that we love our 
ease, our pleasure, absent friends, and the dear 
departed, and yet so little love Him who gave 
us all, and died for us all, and purchased heaven 
for us. He is worthy of all our love and all our 
devotion. With Him, in His presence alone is 
there fulness of joy ; at His right hand are there 
pleasures for evermore. ** Whom have I in 
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heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of Thee. My 
flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever." 
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